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INTRODUCTION 


BY THE 


Very Reverenp PRINCIPAL WHYTE, D.D., 


OF ST, GEORGE’S UNITED FREE CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 


7 CHARLOTTE Square, 
EpInsurGu, 
2nd LNVovember, 1914. 


Dear Mr. Carty.e, 


I have read your selections from Edward 
Irving’s Works with reawakened admiration and love 
for the great preacher. As I read I came on passages 
that have been my admiration and wonder ever since 
I first read them, recalling, as they do, now Hooker 
and now Jeremy Taylor. But, indeed, speaking to 
myself, I have been wont to call Irving our Scottish 
Hooker, and what more can I say? ~ 


I hope your selection of these great passages may 
be published, for this would do much to give classical 
dignity and nobility to our present pulpit style, which 
is too often wanting in these great qualities. The 
wise and beautiful passage on Matrimony, the pungent 
passage on Envy, the simply magnificent passages on 
the Psalms, all taken together, give a good idea of 
Edward Irving at his best. 


Believe me, 
ALEXANDER WHYTE. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 


https://archive.org/details/selectionsfromco0000revg 
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IT has been thought that a few selections, in 
a small volume, accessible to all, from Irving’s 
earlier writings, where there was nothing con- 
troversial, might be of Christian interest., 
There is no doubt that his ministry produced 
a great religious awakening among many of 
all classes of society, including the most in- 
fluential. 

As to the position he occupied in London, 
I quote from The Pulpit Table Talk of the 
late Dean Ramsay of Edinburgh: — 


‘The popularity:of the Scottish Presby- 
terian minister in Hatton Garden exceeded, 
I believe, anything on record. It attracted 
all classes of society, and it was long sus- 
tained. The crowds were immense. The 
first men in the country—statesmen, men of 
literature and men of science—were deeply 
interested, and waited till they could get 
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a seat. The highest testimony was given to 
the power and the accomplishment of the 
orator by persons not of the preacher’s com- 
munion. Irving’s claims have been brought 
forward by the publication of his life and of 
his pulpit discourses, and he has again taken 
in public estimation the highest place.” 


The following are extracts from a few of the 
reviews of The Collected Writings of Edward 
Irving quoted there by the Dean: — 


‘“ The Times, in a very elaborate critical 
article, said of Irving:—‘ With all his faults 
there is about him a sublimity as of the old 
prophets—a tenderness, too, and a refinement 
mixed up with all his brilliance, that take the 
reader and the hearer captive. We have had 
in this century no lack of the highest elo- 
quence, whether spoken or written; but 
assuredly no man’s eloquence in our century 
has surpassed that of Edward Irving, and 
what is very rare, it is eloquence that will 
bear to be read: it is not less potent and 
seductive on the printed page than when it 
fell on listening ears!’ ” 


“The Saturday Review, generally severe 
enough in its judgments, thus wrote of their 
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power and their reality:—‘Irving almost 
alone among recent men, lived his sermons 
and preached his life. His words, more than, 
those of any modern speaker, were life passed 
through the fire of thought. He said out 
his inmost heart, and this it is that makes 
his writings read like a prolonged and ideal 
biography.’ 

** Blackwood’s Magazine declared of 


Irving, ‘he was the greatest preacher the 
world has seen since Apostolic times.’ 


“The English Churchman said: —‘ It was 
time that one who cannot be forgotten should 
possess some worthy monument; and 
nothing more fitting could be built up for 
him than these memorials of his genius.’ | 


“The Patriot speaks of Irving’s writings 
as ‘the noble contributions to the thought 
and goodness of his generation of a great, 
gifted, and godly soul.’ 


It may interest Scottish readers especially to 
know that the late Dr. Candlish was greatly 
impressed by the sermons of Irving when 
assistant in Glasgow to Dr. Chalmers and then 
almost unknown. Asa young student, Candlish 
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used frequently to attend Irving’s services and 
hear him, he said to my brother, with intense 
interest. 

I may note that there is an excellent statue 
.of Irving in his native town, Annan, in Dum- 
friesshire, which was inaugurated by the late 
Professor Charteris on August 4th, 1892, the 
centenary of Irving’s birth. 
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THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


S in political affairs the enlightened 
Scottish patriot and statesman, in order 

to work upon the people, asked for the songs 
of a nation, rather than its profound and 
laborious literature; and, in ecclesiastical 
affairs, the politic churchmen of Rome appre- 
hended more danger to their craft and mystery 
from Luther’s spiritual songs than from all his 
writings of controversial and popular theology ; 
so, in spiritual affairs, it is to be believed that 
no book of the sacred canon seizeth such a hold 
upon the spiritual man, and engendereth in the 
Church so much fruitfulness of goodness and 
truth, of comfort and joy, as doth the Book of 
Psalms. We say not that the Psalms are so 
well fitted as the pure light of the Gospel by 
John, and Paul’s Epistles, which are the re- 
fraction of that pure light over the fields of 
human well-being, to break the iron-bone, and 
bruise the mill-stone heart of the natural man; 
but that they are the kindliest medicine for 
healing his wounds, and the most proper food 
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for nourishing the new life which comes from 
the death and destruction of the old. For, as 
the songs and lyrical poems of a nation, which 
have survived the changes of time by being 
enshrined in the hearts of a people, contain the 
true form and finer essence of its character, 
and convey the most genial moods of its spirit, 
whether in seasons of grief or joy, down to the 
children, and the children’s children, perpetu- 
ating the strongest vitality of choice spirits, 
awakened by soul-moving events, and holding, 
as in a vessel, to the lips of posterity, the 
collected spirit of venerable antiquity; so the 
Psalms, which are the songs and odes, and 
lyrical poems of the people of God, inspired 
not of wine, or festal mirth, or war, or love, 
but spoken of holy men as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost, contain the words of God’s 
Spirit taught to the souls of His servants, when 
they were exercised with the most intense ex- 
periences, whether of conviction, penitence, and 
sorrow, or faith, love, and joy; and are fit not 
only to express the same most vital moods of 
every renewed soul, but also powerful to pro- 
duce those broad awakenings of spirit, to create 
those overpowering emotions, and propagate 
that energy of spiritual life in which they had 
their birth. 
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Be it observed, moreover, that these songs 
of Zion express not only the most remarkable 
passages which have occurred in the spiritual 
experience of the most gifted saints, but are 
the record of the most wonderful dispensations 
of God’s providence unto His Church—con- 
taining pathetic dirges sung over her deepest 
calamities, jubilees over her mighty deliver- 
ances, songs of sadness for her captivity, and 
songs of mirth for her prosperity, prophetic 
announcement of her increase to the end of 
time, and splendid anticipations of her ultimate 
glory. Not, indeed, the exact narrative of the 
events as they happened, or are to happen, nor 
the prosaic improvement of the same to the 
minds of men; but the poetical form and 
monument of the event, where it is laid up and 
embalmed in honourable-wise, after it hath 
been incensed and perfumed with the spiritual 
odours of the souls of inspired men. And if 
they contain not the code of the Divine law, as 
it is written in the Book of Moses, and more 
briefly, yet better written, in our Lord’s Sermon 
on the Mount, they celebrate the excellency and 
glory of the law, its light, life, wisdom, con- 
tentment, and blessedness, with the joys of the 
soul which keepeth it, and the miseries of the 
soul which keepeth it not. And if they contain 
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not the argument of the simple doctrines, and 
the detail of the issues of the gospel, to reveal 
which the Word of God became flesh, and 
dwelt among us; yet now that the key is given, 
and the door of spiritual life is opened, where 
do we find such spiritual treasures as in the 
Book of Psalms, wherein are revealed the 
depth of the soul’s sinfulness, the stoutness 
of her rebellion against God, the horrors of 
spiritual desertion, the agonies of contrition, 
- the blessedness of pardon, the joys of restora- 
tion, the constancy of faith, and every other 
variety of Christian experience? And if they 
- contain not the narrative of Messiah’s birth, 
- and life and death; or the labours of His 
apostolic servants, and the strugglings of His 
infant Church, as these are written in the books 
of the New Testament—where, in the whole 
Scriptures, can we find such declarations of 
the work of Christ, in its humiliation and its 
glory, the spiritual agonies of His death, and 
glorious issues of His resurrection, the wrestling 
. of His kingdom with the powers of darkness, its 
triumph over the heathen and the overthrow of 
all its enemies, until the heads of many lands 
shall have been wounded, and the people made 
willing in the day of His power? And where 
are there such outbursting representations of 
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all the attributes of Jehovah, before whom, 
when He rideth through the heavens, the very 
heavens seem to rend in twain, to give the 
vision of His going forth, and we seem to see 
the haste of the universe to do her homage, 
and to hear the quaking of nature’s pillars, the 
shaking of her foundations, and the horrible 
outcry of her terror? And oh! it is sweet in 
the midst of these soarings into the third 
heavens of vision, to feel that you are borne 
upon the words of a man, not upon the wings 
of an archangel; to hear ever and anon the 
frail but faithful voice of humanity, making her 
trust under the shadow of His wings, and her 
hiding-place in the secret of His tent; and 
singing to Him in faithful strains, ‘“‘ For as the 
heaven is high above the earth, so great is his 
mercy toward them that fear him. As far as 
the east is from the west, so far hath he removed 
our transgressions from us. Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him.’”’ So that, as well by reason of 
the matter which is contains, as of the form in 
which it is expressed, the Book of Psalms, take 
it all in all, may be safely pronounced one of 
the divinest books in all the Scriptures; which 
hath exercised the hearts and lips of all saints, 
and become dear in the sight of the Church; 
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which is replenished with the types of all 
possible spiritual feelings, and suggests the 
forms of all God-ward emotions, and furnish- 
ing the choice expression of all true worship, 
the utterances of all divine praise, the con- 
fession of all spiritual humility, with the 
raptures of all spiritual joy. 

If now we turn ourselves to consider the 
manner or style of the Book, and draw it into 
comparison with the lyrical productions of 
cultivated and classical nations, it may well be 
said, that as the heavens are high above the 
earth, so are the songs of Zion high above the 
noblest strains which have been sung in any 
land. For, take out of the lyrical poetry of 
Greece and Rome the praises of women and of 
wine, the flatteries of men, and idle invocations 
of the muse and lyre, and what have we left? 
What dedication of song and music is there to 
the noble and exalted powers of the human 
spirit—what to the chaste and honourable re- 
lations of human society—what to the excite- 
ment of tender emotions towards the widow 
and the fatherless, the stranger and the 
oppressed—what to the awful sanctity of law 
and government, and the practical forms of 
justice and equity! We know, that in the 
more ancient time, when men dwelt nearer to 
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God, the lyre of Orpheus was employed to 
exalt and pacify the soul; that the Pytha- 
gorean verses contain the intimations of a deep 
theology, a divine philosophy, and a virtuous 
life; that the lyre of Tyrtzeus was used by the 
wisdom of Lycurgus for accomplishing his 
great work of forming a peculiar people, a 
nation of brave and virtuous men: but in the 
times which we call classical, and with the 
compositions of which we imbue our youth, we 
find little purity of sentiment, little elevation 
of soul, no spiritual representations of God, 
nothing pertaining to heavenly knowledge or 
holy feeling: but, on the other hand, impurity 
of life, low, sensual ideas of God, and the 
pollution of religion, so often as they touch it. 
The songs of Zion are comprehensive as the 
human soul, and varied as human life; where 
no possible state of natural feeling shall not 
find itself tenderly expressed and divinely, 
treated with appropriate remedies; where no 
condition of human life shall not find its 
rebuke or consolation: because they treat not 
life after the fashion of an age or people, but 
life in its rudiments, the life of the soul, with 
the joys and sorrows to which it is amenable, 
from concourse with the outward necessity of 
the fallen world. Which breadth of application 
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they compass not by the sacrifice or lyrical 
propriety, or poetical method; for if there be 
poems strictly lyrical, that is, whose spirit and 
sentiment move congenial with the movements 
of music, and which, by their very nature, call 
for the accompaniment of music, these Odes of 
a people despised as illiterate, are such. For 
pure pathos and tenderness of heart, for 
sublime imaginations, for touching pictures of 
natural scenery, and genial sympathy with 
nature’s various moods ; for patriotism, whether 
in national weal or national woe, or beautiful 
imagery, whether derived from the relationship 
of human life, or the forms of the created uni- 
verse, and for the illustration, by their help, 
of spiritual conditions; moreover, for those 
rapid transitions in which the lyrical muse 
delighteth, her lightsome graces at one time 
her deep and full inspiration at another, her 
exuberance of joy and her lowest falls of grief, 
and for every other form of the natural soul, 
which is wont to be shadowed forth by this 
kind of composition, we challenge anything to 
be produced from the literature of all ages and 
countries, worthy to be compared with what we 
find even in the English version of the Book of 
Psalms. Were the distinction of spiritual from 
natural life, the dream of mystical enthusiasts, 
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and the theology of the Jews, a cunningly 
devised fable, like the mythologies of Greece 
and Rome, these few Odes should be dearer to 
the man of true feeling and natural taste, than 
all which have been derived to us from classical 
times, though they could be sifted of their 
abominations, and cleansed from the incrusta- 
tion of impurity which defiles their most 
exquisite parts. 

These songs of Zion have always been very 
dear unto Zion’s children; and the various 
Churches of the Christian faith, as by one 
harmonious and _ universal consent, have 
adopted the Psalms as the outward form by 
which they shall express the inward feelings of 
the Christian life. However much the in- 
finitely-varying expositors of Christian doctrine 
may differ in the opinions and views which they 
deduce from the Scripture at large; in this 
they are agreed, that the effusions of the in- 
spired psalmist must always be the true and 
expressive language of the believing soul. An 
organ of utterance well and rightly attuned to 
every aspiration, and to every emotion of that 
soul which hath been quickened from spiritual 
death, and made alive in Christ Jesus the Lord. 

The reason why the Psalms have found such 
constant favour in the sight of the Christian 
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Church, and come to constitute a chief portion - 
of every missal and liturgy, and form of wor- 
ship, public or private, while forms of doctrine 
and discourse have undergone such manifold 
changes, in order to represent the changing 
spirit of the age, and the divers conditions of © 
the human mind, is to be found in this—that 
they address themselves to the simple instinctive 
feelings of the renewed soul, which are its most 
constant and permanent part, whereas, the 
forms of doctrine and discourse address them- 
selves to the spiritual understanding which 
differs in ages and countries according to the 
degree of spiritual illumination, and the energy 
of spiritual life. For, as those instincts of our 
nature, which put themselves forth in infancy 
and early life, towards our parents, and our 
kindred, and our friends, and derive thence the 
nourishment upon which they live, are far more 
constant, than those opinions which we after- 
wards form concerning society, civil polity, and 
the world in general; and, as those impressions 
of place and scene, and incident, which come 
in upon us in our early years, are not only 
more constant in their endurance, but more 
uniform in their effect upon the various minds 
which are submitted to them, than any which 
are afterwards made by objects better fitted to 
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affect us both permanently and powerfully—so 
we reckon that there is an infancy of the 
spiritual man, which, with all its instincts, 
wanders abroad over the word of God, to 
receive the impressions thereof, and grow upon 
their wholesome variety into a maturity of 
spiritual reason, when it becomes desirous to 
combine and arrange into conceptions, and 
systems of conceptions, the manifoldness and 
variety of those simple impressions which it 
hath obtained. During those days of its 
spiritual infancy, the soul rejoiceth as a little 
child at the breast of its mother; feeds upon. 
the word of God with a constant relish; 
delights in the views and prospects which open 
upon every side, and glories in its heavenly 
birthright and royal kindred; and considereth 
with wonder the kingdom of which it is become 
a denizen, its origin, its miraculous progress, 
and everlasting glory: and as the infant life 
opens itself to the Sun of Righteousness, it 
delights in its activity, and exhales on all 
around the odour of its breathing joy. To this 
season of the spiritual mind, the Psalms come 
most opportunely as its natural food. We say 
not that they quicken the life, to which nothing 
is so appropriate as the words of our Lord 
recorded in the Gospels, but being quickened, 
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they nourish up the life to manhood; and when 
its manly age is come, prepare it for the strong 
meat which is to be found in the writings of the 
prophets and the apostles. But ever afterwards 
the souls of believers recur to those Psalms as 
the home of their childhood, where they came 
to know the loving-kindness of their heavenly, 
Father, the fatness of His house, and the full 
river of His goodness, His pastoral carefulness, 
His sure defence, and His eye that slumbereth 
not, nor sleepeth, with every other simple re- 
presentation of divine things, to the simple 
affections of the renewed soul. Therefore are 
these Psalms to the Christians what the love of 
parents and the sweet affections of home and 
the clinging memory of infant scenes and the 
generous love of country, are to men of every 
rank and order, and employment; of every 
kindred, and tongue, and nation. 

This principle which binds these Psalms 
with cords of love to the renewed soul, and the 
right use and application of them to the bring- 
ing up of spiritual children, will be more clearly 
manifested, if, from the varieties of Christian 
experience, we select those great leading 
features, which are common to all, and show 
how fitly they are expressed in the Book of 
Psalms—with how much beauty and tenderness 
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of feeling, with how much richness of allusion 
to the ancient history of the Church, and with 
whatever other accompaniments which can 
make them sweet to the present perusal of the 
soul, easy and delightful to it in its recollective 
and reflective mood. 
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DAVID AND THE PSALMS. 


EN there have been, driven before the 
wrath of kings to wander outlaws and 

exiles, whose musings and actings have been 
recorded to us in the minstrelsy of our native 
land. Draw these songs of the exile into com- 
parison with the Psalms of David,* and know 
the spirit of the man after God’s own heart: 
the stern defiance of the one, with the tranquil 
acquiescence of the other; the deep despair of 
the one, with the rooted trust of the other; 
the vindictive imprecations of the one, with the 
tender regret and forgiveness of the other. 
Shew us an outlaw who never spoiled a country 
which had forsaken him, nor turned his hand 
in self-defence or revenge upon his persecutors, 
who used the vigour of his arm only against 
the enemies of his country, yea, lifted up his 
arm in behalf of that mother, which had cast 


*There has been much disputation among ‘the Higher 
Critics” as to David's authorship of many of the Psalms, but 
it was the universal belief of the Jews, sanctioned by our Lord. 
The criticism is not linguistic, but founded on the mistaken 
views of the ‘‘critics” of Sacred History. 
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her son, crowned with salvation, away from her 
bosom, and held him at a distance from her 
love, and raised the rest of her family to hunt 
him to the death—in the defence of that thank- 
less, unnatural, mother-country, find us such a 
repudiated son lifting up his arm, and spending 
its vigour, in smiting and utterly discomfiting 
her enemies, whose spoils he kept not to enrich 
himself and his ruthless followers, but dis- 
pensed to comfort her and her happier children. 
Find us among the Themistocles, and Coriolani 
and Cromwells, and Napoleons of the earth, 
such a man, and we will yield the argument of 
this controversy which we maintain for the 
peerless son of Jesse. 

But we fear that not such another man is 
to be found in the recorded annals of men. 
Though he rose from the peasantry to fill the 
throne, and enlarge the borders of his native 
land, he gave himself neither to ambition nor 
to glory; though more basely treated than the 
sons of men, he gave not place to despondency 
or revenge; though of the highest genius in 
poetry, he gave it not to licence to sing his 
own deeds, nor to depict loose and licentious 
life, nor to ennoble any worldly sentiment or 
attachment of the human heart, however 
virtuous or honourable, but constrained it to 
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sing the praises of God, and the victories of 
the right hand of the Lord of Hosts, and his 
admirable works which are of old from ever- 
lasting. And he hath dressed out religion in 
such a rich and beautiful garment of divine 
poesy as beseemeth her majesty, in which, 
being arrayed, she can stand up before the 
eyes even of her enemies, in more royal state, 
than any personification of love, or glory, or 
pleasure, to which highly gifted mortals have 
devoted their genius. 

The force of his character was vast, and the 
scope of his life was immense. His harp was 
full-stringed, and every angel of joy and of 
sorrow swept over the cords as he passed; but 
the melody always breathed of heaven. And 
such oceans of affection lay within his breast, 
as could not always slumber in their calmness. 
For the hearts of a hundred men strove and 
struggled together within the narrow continent 
of his single heart: and will the scornful men 
have no sympathy for one so conditioned, but 
scorn him, because he ruled not with constant 
quietness, the unruly host of divers natures 
which dwelt within his single soul? Of self- 
command surely he will not be held deficient, 
who endured Saul’s javelin to be so often 
launched at him, while the people without were 
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ready to hail him king; who endured all bodily 
hardships, and taunts of his enemies, when re- 
venge was in his hand; and ruled his desperate 
band like a company of saints, and restrained 
them from their country’s injury. But that he 
should not be able to enact all characters with- 
out a fault, the simple shepherd, the conquering 
hero, and the romantic lover ; the perfect friend, 
the innocent outlaw, and the royal monarch; 
the poet, the prophet, and the regenerator of 
the Church; and, withal, the man, the man of 
vast soul, who played not these parts by turns, 
but was the original of them all, and wholly 
present in them all; oh! that he should have 
fulfilled this high priesthood of humanity, this 
universal ministry of manhood without an 
error, were more than human. With the 
defence of his backslidings, which he hath 
himself more keenly scrutinised, more clearly 
discerned against, and more bitterly lamented 
than any of his censors, we do not charge 
ourselves, because they were, in a manner, 
necessary, that he might be the full-orbed man 
which was needed to utter every form of 
spiritual feeling; but if, when of these acts he 
became convinced, he be found less true to 
God, and to righteousness; indisposed to re- 
pentance and sorrow, and anguish; exculpatory 
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of himself; stout-hearted in his courses, a 
formalist in his penitence, or in any way less 
worthy of a spiritual man in those than in the 
rest of his infinite moods, then, verily, strike 
him from the canon, and let his Psalms become 
monkish legends, or what you please. But if 
these penetential Psalms discover the soul’s 
deepest hell of agony, and lay bare the iron 
ribs of misery, whereon the very heart dis- 
solveth, and if they, expressing the same in 
words which melt the soul that conceiveth, and 
bow the head that uttereth them, then, we say, 
let us keep these records of the psalmist’s grief 
and despondency, as the most precious of his 
utterances, and sure to be needed in the case 
of every man who essayeth to live a spiritual 
life. For, though the self-satisfied moralist, 
and the diligent Pharisee, and all that pigmy 
breed of purists, who make unto themselves a 
small and puny theory of life, and please their 
meagre souls with the idea of keeping it 
thoroughly, smiting upon their thigh, and 
protesting by their unsullied honour and in- 
violate truth, and playing other tricks of self- 
sufficiency, will little understand what we are 
about to say, we will, nevertheless, for truth’s 
sake, utter it; that, until a man, however pure, 
honest, and honourable he may have thought 
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himself, and been thought by others, dis- 
covereth himself to be utterly fallen, defiled, 
and sinful in the sight of God, a worm of the 
earth and no man, his soul cleaveth to the dust, 
and bearing about with it a body of sin and 
death; and until, for expressions of his utter 
worthlessness, he seek those Psalms in which 
the psalmist describes the abasement of his soul, 
yea, and can make them his own, that man hath 
not known the beginnings of the spiritual life 
within the soul: for (let him that readeth 
understand) a man must break up before there 
is any hope of him; he must be contrite and 
broken in spirt, before the Lord will dwell with 
him. 
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ON? PRAYER: 


I. 


THE REASONABLENESS AND RULE OF PRAYER. 


“Be not ye therefore like unto them: for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask Him.” 
—Matthew vi. 8. 


HE avocations of God, however manifold, 

do not hinder Him in the least from 
bestowing as much attention upon this earth as 
if He had nothing else to attend to; and to 
suppose the contrary is to transfer to Him the 
ideas and attributes of a limited creature. If 
we judge from the fine balance which there is 
between the necessities of nature and the 
supplies of Providence—the rare occurrence of 
famine or starvation upon the earth, and the 
ample means of meeting these occurrences by 
prudent foresight and proper economy-—from 
the adaptation of every creature to its abode, 
and of the productions of the region to its 
wants, and in general from God’s being so 
ready even much beforehand with His gifts to 
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man and beast, we shall, instead of concluding 
against a similar intercourse between the 
Creator and the creature in things religious, 
conclude that here also there should be a 
correspondence of want and supply, of request 
and of gift. It is very well, therefore, for men 
who have made a few advances into the know- 
ledge of the universe, to conjecture from its 
ample population that the Creator has not time 
to attend to our little wants, when it is the 
universal acknowledgment of the learned, that 
the least microscopic insect is as_ richly 
furnished with organic structures and beautiful 
adaptation to its birthplace and habitation, as 
if the Almighty had occupied His faculties 
upon that invisible creature alone. Another 
cavil against prayer is drawn from the un- 
changeableness of God, which is founded in 
bad reasoning, as the other is founded in im- 
perfect knowledge. God’s unchangeableness is 
the very foundation of desire, and hope, and 
activity, in things religious as in things natural. 
The uniformity of nature’s operations in the 
one, and the constancy of God’s promises in 
the other, give aim and calculation and 
certainty to events; God’s promises being so 
many pledges of His procedure, upon the 
immutability of which the Christian conceives 
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hope and anticipation, and waits for accom- 
plishment. It is His unchangeableness that 
gives confidence so soon as you know what His 
purposes are. Of these purposes the Scripture 
is the record. They are laws like those of the 
Medes and Persians, which alter not, and their 
fulfilment may be built on as securely as the 
rising of the sun, or the revolution of the 
heavens, or the most stable of nature’s courses. 
This objection is another instance of the ease 
with which men find objections to religion, and 
you have only to apply it to another subject in 
order to discern its fallacy. Let me do so for 
a moment with that now in question. In the 
administration of justice its inflexibleness or 
unchangeableness is that very quality which 
makes all men bold in offering their petitions 
in its courts. If it were at the call of power, 
or party, or selfishness, or favouritism, or even 
of mercy, it would be unheeded, instead of 
awfully respected, and surely calculated on. 
So far from hindering men from addressing 
prayers which are consistent with the laws 
promulgated, its steadiness of purpose is the 
very life of all such petitions. A man has no 
sooner Claim for redress than he expects it and 
sues it out. A man is no sooner defrauded in 
an inferior court, than he expects and petitions 
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for justice in a superior. The flocking of all 
the injured in the kingdom to the judges as 
they go their rounds, and to the magistrates 
where they reside, is the clearest proof of the 
effect of an unchangeable mode of operations 
in begetting confidence, and calling forth active 
and urgent requests. Now, it is so not only in 
matters of justice, but every other department 
of our affairs. A father that is constant in his 
procedure is sure to beget expectation, and 
desire, and confidence in his children; who, 
knowing where to find his will and pleasure, 
look for it, and converse of it, and calculate 
on it as a thing secure. A friend that is con- 
stant in his friendship, a counsellor that is 
constant in his wisdom, a master that is - 
constant in his requirements, a man that is 
consistent in his public or private behaviour— 
each one of these begets expectation and 
anticipation, which are the very food of desire 
and of prayer. For there is little or no desire 
of a thing which we have no hope of obtaining. 
It is the expectation begotten which turns 
chance or indifference into desire and the desire 
to possess is the only thing which can justify 
the request to obtain. So that without ex- 
pectation there is no prayer properly so called, 
and without constancy of procedure no ex- 
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pectation will be generated; so that constancy 
is the soul of prayer. 

On the other hand, I am willing to allow, 
that while constancy, either in the laws of 
nature, or the ways of men, or the promises 
of God, begets expectation and desire and 
prayer in that direction to which they con- 
stantly tend, it never fails to destroy expecta- 
tion, and along with it desire and prayer, in 
the opposite direction. If justice be inflexible, 
it is vain to petition against it; if a father be 
unbending from the rules of his household, his 
children soon learn to confine their wishes and 
prayers within the given bounds. And a friend 
who is known to be staunch, is not bored with 
undermining surmises; nor a counsellor that 
is always wise, with fallacious sophisms; nor 
a master that is firm, with vain suits for 
relaxation. While steadiness of purpose and 
character is the life of expectation and prayer 
within the bounds of its fixed procedure, it is 
the death of all without them. 

Now, though these illustrations bring out by 
example the truth of that doctrine, that the 
unchangeableness of God, instead of begetting 
torpor, is like the loadstone, which, though 
restful itself, draws all things towards it, that 
it is all the ground upon which rests that 
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anticipation which is both wind and sails to 
the movements of the mind; yet these same 
illustrations, especially that from justice and an 
unchangeable father, have in them a hardness 
and sternness which may have engendered a 
wrong conception of God, which it is necessary 
to remove before advancing further. If God’s 
promises did embrace nothing but abstract 
justice, and did measure our nice and strict 
desert, then their unchangeableness were the 
death-blow to all expectation of future weal; 
but seeing they contain mercy, and forgiveness, 
and peace, and everlasting blessedness to all 
who receive His oracles and walk thereby—- 
being a rule not to equity only, but a rule to 
mercy and to bounty, and to whatever else is 
amiable and attractive to the soul of man—it 
comes to pass that their stability and unchange- 
ableness is the stability and unchangeableness 
of that wise, and wide, and lovely administra- 
tion which sufficeth to comfort and upbind the 
fallen, as well as to strike down and discomfit 
the refractory and rebellious. 

It may be said, It is all true which you 
advance, that God’s promises, by reason of 
His unchangeableness, may be relied on, and 
that expectation of their fulfilment will generate 
itself; but what occasion, then, of prayer, 
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seeing the thing promised will come round of 
its own steady accord, whether you open your 
lips or no? To this the answer is short and 
simple. These promises are made only to 
those who expect and desire and ask for them. 
They are not promised indifferently, and come 
not of their own accord at all, but to such only 
who have meditated them, and who value them, 
and desire them, and earnestly seek them; 
being, in truth, too valuable to be thrown about 
to a scrambling mob; being the high and holy 
attractions by which God intended to work 
upon the nature of man, and lead it out of its 
present low and sunken estate into glorious 
liberty and unwearied ambition of every noble 
excellence. They are prizes in the hand of 
God to stimulate the soul’s activities—more 
glorious prizes than laurel wreaths, or 
trumpetings of fame, or principalities and 
thrones—and they are yielded only to an 
application of faculties, at the least, as intense 
and ardent as is put forth in pursuit of human 
ambition. God doth not cheapen His promises 
down to a glance at them with the eye, or a 
mouthing of them with the tongue, but He 
requireth of those that would have them an 
admiration equal to that of lovers, an estima- 
tion equal to that of royal diadems, and a 
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pursuit equal to that of Olympic prizes. He 
hath promised them, He hath pledged His 
faithfulness to give them only, to such strong 
and ardent desires; and no one need expect 
them of course, or even think to deserve them 
by often asking, but by having a raging thirst 
and an inconsolable want of them. At the 
same time, while the gifts are thus restricted 
to those who eagerly covet them, there is 
enough to induce the desire of all mankind to 
whom they are offered. God doth not require 
men, as it were, to lash themselves into a 
furious desire of His favours before He will 
confer them, but He has given evidence and 
argument enough of their importance to work 
upon the reasonable mind their admiration and 
desire. The advantage of them in time, and 
the advantage of them in eternity—the high 
price that was paid for them, even the precious 
blood of Christ—their continual increase and 
growth—their everlasting duration—and the 
honour of receiving them from Almighty God, 
and being acknowledged as His esteemed and 
favoured people—these and a thousand other 
points of value, when taken into balance 
against the things that set the chase and hunt 
of the world on foot, should naturally give 
them such a decided preference, and work in 
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the mind such an admiration and longing 
desire, that it is to be concluded nothing but 
self-will and self-blinded obstinacy keep men 
from that earnest desire which is all that God 
requires to the free gift of them. 

It now remains that, in conformity with 
this principle, upon which alone prayer can 
reasonably proceed, we draw out for practical 
advantage what constitutes a genuine prayer, 
to which an answer may be expected. Agree- 
ably to the doctrine which hath been advanced, 
no man can calculate upon an answer to his 
prayers, except upon the unchangeableness of 
God’s promises. If God had promised nothing, 
we could have expected nothing: and if His 
promises were not steadfast, we might have 
been deceived in our expectation. Therefore 
it is that the first revelation was a promise, 
and the revelations to Noah and to Abraham 
were promises, and the law was a prefiguration 
of good things to come, and the prophecies are 
dark declarations of the events of promises, 
and the gifts of God’s Spirit, with all the 
attainments of the Christian life, are promises, 
and the Apocalypse is a promise extending to 
the end of time; and when it comes to pass 
that there are no promises unaccomplished, 
then will prayer cease: but that will never be, 
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till prayer and all other instruments of grace 
be rendered useless by the revelation of glory, 
when instead of faith shall come honour, and 
in place of hope the things hoped for. 

The first step towards prayer, therefore, is 
the knowledge of the promises of God, which 
are, aS‘it were, the charter to go by. They 
are the edicts of His government, from which 
He hath sworn by His unchangeableness that 
He will not depart. Further than these 
revealed purposes, His will is an impenetrable 
mystery, into which we have neither the right 
nor the power to penetrate. The man who 
adds to his prayers a request that God would 
manifest Himself in another way of operation 
than He hath promised to do, is guilty of the 
great impiety of setting his own will on a level 
with the Almighty’s; he also impeacheth the 
sufficiency of God’s bounty, and proveth him- 
self either ignorant of, or ungrateful for, the 
largeness and freeness of His grace. But most 
of all does he transgress in praying for a 
thing without any hope of obtaining it. The 
Scripture being so peremptory as to allow no 
shadow of chance to a prayer which hath not 
faith; let not the man who doubteth think 
that he shall receive anything from the Lord; 
and there can be no faith where there is no 
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petition. But, besides, no one, for his own 
sake, should presume to ask anything which 
God has not pledged Himself to give: because 
if he were possessed of it, it would not 
advantage him in the end. It was not because 
He could spare no more, that God promised 
no more; He is not impoverished by giving, 
nor by withholding is He enriched. He gave 
us the best He had to give—His only-begotten 
Son, with whom He will refuse us nothing. 
Providence and protection He hath promised us 
in the life that now is; glory and immortality 
in the life that is to come. He hath permitted 
us to ask at His hand, His favour, which is 
life, and His loving-kindness, which is better 
than life. His Spirit, whose fruits are joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, patience, 
meekness, faith, and temperance, He longeth 
to impart to us. That Wisdom whose ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and whose paths are 
peace—in whose right hand is length of days, 
in her left riches and honour, is also within our 
reach. That wisdom from above, which is 
first pure, then peaceable, and gentle, and easy 
to be entreated, full of good fruits, without 
guile, and without partiality, is open to every 
one that will ask of God, who giveth liberally, 
and upbraideth not. Wisdom, and righteous- 
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ness, and sanctification, and redemption, the 
peace of mind that passeth understanding, the 
joy with which the world doth not intermeddle 
—in short, every good and every perfect gift 
cometh down from the Father of lights, with 
whom there is no variableness nor shadow of 
turning. No one who knows the largeness 
and liberality of the Divine promises, will 
complain of their being scanty. The roll of 
the promises let down from heaven is more 
full of varied food for the spirit of man, than 
that great sheet which the apostle saw in vision’ 
was full of varied food for his body. They 
are a goodly body of most gracious intentions, 
full of imperishable riches, an apt and sufficient 
store for equipping the immortal spirit for its 
wilderness-journey, and, moreover, like the ark 
of Noah, containing the seeds and rudiments of 
everything which can minister to her necessities 
and enjoyments in that new world where she is 
soon to rest for ever; or, according to St. Peter, 
they are like so many beacons lighted up in 
the dark, wild, and untrodden future, where- 
unto we do well that we take heed, as unto a 
light that shineth in a dark place, until the day 
dawn and the day-star arise in our hearts. 
And, to carry the figure a little further, in each 
of these enlightened beacons resides an oracle 
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from the Most High, to guide the goings forth 
of the believer’s hopes and purposes. In sight 
of these he is not far from tidings of the land 
to which he sojourns; out of sight of them, 
he is guideless, aimless, and helpless, in the 
midst of a wide and waste ocean of uncertainty. 

All the arguments building prayer upon the 
unchangeableness of God go for nothing so 
soon as we travel beyond the record into 
wishes of our own not included in the covenant. 
Then truly, the nature of the thing being 
changed, we change sides in the argument, and 
inquire with the objector, Who are you, to 
dictate times to God? If what you ask be 
against His promises, think you He will reverse 
His fixed and steadfast purpose, to which the 
ends of the earth are looking, for the sake of 
your crude device? If it be beyond the scope 
of the promises, will He enlarge His counsels 
and designs, confess Himself narrow-hearted, 
and allow His nature to be wrought upon and 
cajoled, and give in to the presumption of a 
mortal? Besides, what an ungrateful wretch 
art thou to ask for more than the Son of God, 
with all the things which are promised with 
Him—the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, with the “all things ” that shall be added 
thereunto ! 
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In reason, therefore, and in gratitude to God 
for His many great and gracious promises, the 
scope and spirit of our prayer should be limited 
by the promises of God. This is to make prayer 
a matter of serious premeditation. And, to 
keep it progressive with an understanding of 
the Scriptures, a knowledge of the purpose of 
God must precede it; and without that know- 
ledge it is an empty form, or rather a sinful 
liberty taken with the ear of God. As if you 
would go to a judge and ask him to favour 
your case, or to a friend and ask him to do 
you a wrong; or it is as if having received 
intelligence from a distant correspondent, you 
should presume to write back to him upon the 
subject, without being at the pains to peruse; 
what he had said. It is most lamentable to 
hear very often how this necessary rule of 
prayer is broken through, and with what rude 
unprepared language the ear of God is vexed. 
They heap petition upon petition, with a 
volubility that defies all order, and sets all 
scriptural reference at naught. They heat 
themselves into a glow of enthusiasm, and 
pour out rhapsodies of words without weight, 
and multitudes of petitions without warrant. 
Repetition follows repetition, topic is wrought 
into and warped with topic, the language and 
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tones of familiar conversation are taken, until 
all reverence depart from the mind both of 
speaker and hearer, and it becomes to the one 
the most silly and commonplace of all mental 
employments, to the other the most unheeded 
and the most heartless of all services. I deny 
not that the way into the Holiest is open to 
all; but it should never be forgotten that it is 
a consecrated way, never to be profaned. Well 
cleaned was the body of the high priest, and 
pure was his raiment, and great the prepara- 
tion, ere he ventured into the Holy of Holies. 
Pure also should be our thoughts from all un- 
scriptural admixture, and well ordered the 
words of our mouth, and great our spiritual 
preparation, and reverently grave the frame of 
our soul, before entering the presence of no 
emblem, but of Jehovah himself. Send these 
very people, that make so slight and stupid an 
affair of speaking to Him that rules on earth 
and heaven—send them to ask a favour of 
superior in Church or State, and see how it 
will interest their hearts and occupy their 
minds. Set them to write a petition for pre- 
ferment in any worldly interest, and see how 
it cramps their wits to express it in becoming 
style and with skilful address. I consider it 
the highest vocation by far to which a man’s. 
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faculties can be called, to demean his spirit 
properly in prayer to Almighty God—incom- 
parably the gravest, weightiest, and most pro- 
ductive part of the public service. And did I 
not think that discoursing was one of the 
best instruments for urging, inspiriting, and 
furnishing the mind for private and public 
devotions, I would rate it in a very inferior 
place. Discoursing is to be esteemed as an 
awakening to prayer—it summons the mind 
from its worldly, unspiritual haunts and 
avocations, arrests it with thoughts of its 
eternity and immortality, binds it to heaven by 
cords of love and hope and interest, informs 
it of God’s ample promises and its own high 
and heavenly vocation, and so, by argument 
and holy eloquence, aims at bringing on those 
very frames of mind which are proper to 
prayer, and without which prayer is an un- 
meaning ceremony, or a direct insult to the 
Majesty on high. 

The result, therefore, both of our appeal to 
reason and to the sense of God’s majesty is 
this, that unless we take pains to acquaint 
ourselves with the purposes and promises of 
God, we pray altogether at random, wandering 
at large in the imagination of our own hearts. 
The first requisite, therefore, to prayer is, 
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knowledge of the Scriptures, where God’s 
gifts are laid out in full plenty. Unless a 
study be made of them, it is impossible they 
can come to be proved. After the knowledge 
of them, come the estimation, the desire, and 
the pursuit of them; to which we can only 
glance at present. They must grow in the 
mind, by frequent meditation, into their due 
importance, from which they are edged out by 
the multifarious objects of sight and time to 
take a hold on the heart, like riches, or love, 
or health, or renown, ere they will pull with 
any force. I ask, what has God’s Spirit to 
work withal against Satan’s full possession of 
the human faculties—what power, what in- 
strument hath he but those objects in the 
picture which God sets before us? Strike out 
peace with God, peace with the world, and 
peace with conscience at home—strike out the 
conquest over our passions and our evil 
affections—strike out heaven, and all that is 
beyond the grave, and what power has the 
Spirit of God over our hearts or our lives? 
By these gentle, noble influences, God hath 
purposed to stir us up, and draw us out of our 
present abject condition. He therefore made 
them known, placing them in such lights and 
colours as are attractive to our nature. But 
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how shall our nature thereby become attracted, 
if we send our regards, our thoughts, our 
hopes, into other quarters, passionately ad- 
miring, fondly pursuing that from which it was 
God’s purpose to wean our nature? We must 
turn about and look the other way. We must 
study and inquire into the things unseen, until 
they come to beget ardour within the soul. If 
they are worth the having, they are worth the 
knowing; and they never yet were had, not 
never shall be had, without most strong and 
solicitous pursuit. 

If we do not feel much, what do we ask for? 
God doth not admit men as kings do courtiers, 
for ends of idle state. His state is sustained 
by another kind of creature than man. We 
are suitors for mercy, having been rebels; we 
are petitioners for supplies, being blind, and 
naked, and poor, and miserable; we are under 
a load of debt, without aught to pay, and we 
are suing out a free discharge; we are promised 
that free discharge, and we are reverently 
pleading on that promise, and gratefully 
acknowledging the same. Oh, it moves the 
inward parts of a pious heart, and ruffles it all 
with holy indignation, to see the mean mistaken 
views of prayers. One comes and says prayers 
to shew his respect to the Church—another, 
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out of custom—a third, to while away an hour 
—a fourth, to get the entertainment of the 
after-piece, and he oft comes rudely stalking 
in at unseasonable hours, through the silent 
solemn ranks of the worshipping people he 
parades himself, as if he would draw away the 
attention of the congregation from God unto 
himself. Out upon all such worshippers, I 
would say, unless it were the still small hope 
of recalling them to the love and admiration 
and veneration of God. Let us have men, 
men of understanding in the Scriptures, men 
of a panting spirit after godly things—then 
have we a proper band for carrying up petitions 
of grievance, of right, and of reverent desire 
unto the Lord. 

Blame me not, my Christian friends, for 
uttering deep feelings in bold and ardent 
language. Until the cause of our immortal 
souls be pleaded with greater feeling and bold- 
ness, it will fare as now it doth. Its present 
languishment is the weakness of its advocation. 
Our ears are accustomed to tameness and tem- 
perateness, when there should be warmth and 
soul-stirring energy; and we have come to 
associate with uneducated rant that fervour 
which, in the senate or at the bar, being present 
to a good cause, and grounded on a strong 
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argument, would be held becoming the 
occasion, and honourable to the feelings of 
the speaker. Therefore, we begin with laying 
our foundation on strong argument. And for 
the cause is nothing less than the honour of 
the Godhead and the success of your prayers, 
which is your salvation, therefore we again 
reject, with high indignation, from the subject 
of prayer all these paltry feelings of decency, 
and prudence, and expediency, calling upon you 
to meditate on the majesty of God you speak to, 
the mighty interests you are pleading for, the 
encouragements to come into His courts; so 
that with the triple cord of reverence, zeal, and 
expectation, you may draw down the things 
which are agreeable to His will. The spirit 
would faint before His majesty, were it not the 
abundance of His grace. Anxiety over such 
mighty stakes would make hope to flutter, were 
it not the unchangeableness of His purposes. 
And to ask so much after having abused so 
much already given, would be beyond all bold- 
ness, did we not know that it was purchased 
for us, and ready to be delivered out to every 
one who in good faith desires to have it. Let 
us, therefore, examine into our condition, and 
ascertain our manifold wants. Let us examine 
the Word of God, and see there our necessities 
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most abundantly provided for. Then, out of 
craving hunger and assured confidence, let us 
advance into the presence of God, by the new 
and living way which hath been opened up by 
the blood of Christ—assured that a father 
would as soon give to his hungry child a stone 
or a scorpion, as God will refuse His good gifts 
to them who ask Him. 


BE: 
THE INESTIMABLE ADVANTAGE OF PRAYER. 


IN this discourse which we have thought it 
good to hold on prayer in general, we have 
thus far laid the foundation of the duty in the 
unchangeableness of God, and shewed that 
there is no meaning nor hope, but on the other 
hand, much presumption and folly, in prayer, 
unless it keep by these promises of God which 
form the ground upon which the soul is 
privileged to indulge anticipation, and even 
certainty, of success. We would now go on to 
speak upon the inestimable advantage to 
be gained from prosecuting prayer after this 
only reasonable and scriptural principle, of 
holding by the revealed purposes and gracious 
promises of God. 
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And in the first place, just as we come to 
love a fellow-mortal by becoming acquainted 
with his good and generous intentions to man- 
kind in general and to ourselves in particular, 
even so we shall come to love the Almighty, 
when we learn by the knowledge of His 
promises how great is His goodness to the 
sons of men. There is no way of falling in 
love with the Divine nature but by knowing 
His mind and purpose, which, being unchange- 
able, is the secret record of His performances. 
For here on earth, such is the nature of human 
instability, and the limitations of human power, 
and the rapid flight of time, that a man plentiful 
in promises or profession is either suspected 
for a deceiver or held as inexperienced in his 
narrow means. But God having in Him that 
truthfulness and stability of purpose over 
which we were all agreed, both objectors and 
favourers of prayer, the number of His promises 
becomes an exact measure to the magnitude of 
His goodness; while His power almighty is 
pledge of His ability to perform all for which 
He undertakes. And for that mysterious attri- 
bute of existence called time, whatever it is, 
He made it also, and will make it long and 
durable enough for containing the accomplish- 
ment of His design. Therefore, the more 
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promises we find the Almighty to have made, 
we have not only the more securities over the 
welfare of the future, but the more ties of 
admiration, and gratitude, and love, to bind 
anew the sympathies between creature and 
Creator which the Fall hath erased from human 
nature. Every promise is a new instance of 
His excellent attributes, and a new argument 
to our souls to unite with Him in tender 
fellowship. Then, moreover, according as we 
discover the length and breadth of His 
promises we come also to discover the extent 
of His sovereignty over the supply of all our 
needs. We find that He hath made a promise 
for the bread which we eat, and for the raiment 
wherewith we are clothed—that He hath made 
a promise for the rain which watereth the earth, 
and for the dew which maketh the outgoings 
of the evening and the morning to rejoice—that 
His bow in the heaven is a promise of seed- 
time and harvest, to endure for the nourish- 
ment of everything that lives. We find also 
that He holdeth the gifts of knowledge, and 
understanding, and a sound mind in His hand, 
and serveth them out to the minds of men; 
that power also is His, and length of days, and 
riches, and honour. All those regions which 
aforetime floated in our minds as the domain 
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of fickle fortune, or were given into the hands 
of a fixed fate, or made dependent on the 
agency and freewill of man, turn out, upon 
knowing the promises of God, to be adminis- 
trations of His bounty to sustain the world and 
comfort its afflicted state—remnants of His gifts 
which He did not remove at the great forfeiture 
of all our joy and bliss, but secured for ever 
as divine attractions to hold us to Himself 
against the great current of sin drifting us 
away into the cold and frozen regions of the 
mind, where He is forgotten and unknown. 
Thus fortune, and fate, and human power, and 
every adventure and change in human life, 
become hung and suspended from the throne 
of God, so soon as we comprehend the revela- 
tion of the Almighty’s purposes. The atheism 
of human thought and the godlessness of human 
action pass away, and instead come a know- 
ledge of the divine nature, and a confidence 
in the divine promises. The blankness and 
blackness of the future become all enlivened 
with light; and footing is found for the bright 
daughters of Hope to clear the way for warm 
wishes and constant purposes to follow after, 
and the fancy of the poet is realised— 


‘¢ Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always to be blest.” 
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Having thus gathered, by perusal of God’s 
revelations, how much in the past time, when 
we did not acknowledge Him, He was working 
out the health and happiness of our life—how 
the sun did rise and the rain did descend upon 
our fields all the same as upon the fields of 
the righteous and devout—we become wonder- 
struck with a sense of His forgiveness and His 
good-will to the worst of men. We say, What 
could induce Him to feed, and clothe, and 
comfort us who were shutting our ears to the 
knowledge, and steeling our hearts to the 
feeling of His goodness, and counter-working 
all His gracious designs? Why did He not 
contract His bounty or send the stream of it 
another way? We deserved nothing; we re- 
turned Him nothing. Surely His loving-kind- 
ness hath been great and His forbearance 
unspeakable to us, while we followed false and 
fabulous imaginations: how much more kindly 
loving, and how much more forbearing will 
He be now when we give ourselves to search 
into His revealed purposes and to walk in all 
His statutes and commandments! 

Thus the soul, when she betaketh herself to 
consult the counsels of the Lord, cometh to 
love Him at every new discovery of His care- 
fulness, and to admire His mercy and forgive- 
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ness and most disinterested goodness towards 
her, while she lay enveloped in a darkness of 
her own making. 


PRAYER AND THE PROMISES OF THE FUTURE 
LIFE. 


But I have spoken hitherto only of the lost 
provinces of creation and providence, which 
are thus restored to the ownership of God. 
What shall I say of the new provinces of grace 
and glory, which then for the first time come 
within the limits of the mind? Then the soul 
beginneth to expand her wings, and arise to 
heaven, and float over the visions of eternity ; 
then she soareth like the eagle, and looks 
steadily into the face of God. She feeleth for 
His Spirit within her, and setteth her heart 
upon divine excellence. So many predictions 
and promises of God to put her corruption to 
death and reconcile her unto Himself, to write 
‘holiness ’’ upon all her members, and “ holi- 
ness ” upon her inward parts, and strike fruits 
of righteousness in her barren bosom, and take 
away her hard and stony heart and give her a 
heart of flesh, upon the tablets whereof to 
write His laws, that it may be a temple for His 
Holy Spirit to dwell in—to hide all her trans- 
gressions and cover up all her sins—to give her 
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rest from a clamorous conscience and accusing 
fears, that she may have peace, and be refreshed 
with the full river of joy which maketh glad the 
city of God—these promises, no less abundantly 
made than faithfully executed, draw us to God 
with cords of the strongest love, as all our 
salvation and all our joy. Thus cometh the 
end and communication of His love—the fulness 
of future glory, worthy, and alone worthy, to 
have such a procession of creation, and pro- 
vidence, and grace, the three visible kingdoms 
of the Almighty’s bounty. The promises which 
fetch this out from the hidden place, beyond 
the limits of time and visible things, are the 
brightest of all the rest. This body, the seed- 
bed of pains and diseases, the nurse of appetites 
and passions strong, shall be renovated most 
glorious to behold, most durable, most sweetly 
compacted, and yielding most exquisite sensa- 
tions of bliss. This society, so ripe with 
deceivers, betrayers, slanderers, and workers 
of all mischief, shall be winnowed of all its 
chaff, and constituted anew under God’s own 
government. Then shall be conjoined such 
intimacies and loving unions as shall put to the 
blush friendship, and love, and brotherhood, 
and every terrestrial affinity; and the soul 
which peeps and feels here about the surface 
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of things, shall dive then into the mysteries of 
knowledge; and intuition shall see far and near 
the essences of all created things; and all 
knowledge shall fan flames of benevolence, and 
feel eternal purposes of well-doing to every 
creature within our reach. All heaven shall 
smile for us—for us every neighbouring 
creature shall labour, and we for them—and 
angels with the sons of men shall exchange 
innocent love—and the creatures under man 
shall serve with love, and drink from him their 
joy, as we shall drink our joy from God. Oh, 
who shall tell the glory of these new heavens 
and new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ! 
The imagery of inspired minds is exhausted on 
the theme, and all their descriptions, I am con- 
' vinced, fall as far short of the reality as the 
description of nature’s beauty is weak, com- 
pared with the sight and feeling of her charms 
all language is a pale reflection of thought, 
all thought a pale reflection of present sensa- 
tion, and all sensation this world hath ever 
generated a sickly slight idea of what shall be 
hereafter. 

Now, these revelations of God, touching His 
presidency over the four great kingdoms of His 
dispensations—creation, providence, grace, and 
glory—are all unknown, until out of the 
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promises we discover them. Prayer, therefore, 
which rests upon the promises, and can rest 
upon nothing else, by drawing our minds to 
them, makes us familiar with all the character 
of God, and His inexpressible love towards 
mortals. Such knowledge will, if anything 
will, produce upon the mind attachment to God. 
Most certainly no attachment to Him can 
rationally exist till the character of His opera- 
tions comes to be known. God is not to be 
beloved by sympathy of heart or similarity of 
conscious nature, as man loveth his fellow-man. 
His manner of existence is a mystery, undis- 
closed and undiscernible, and unfelt by every 
creature. He liveth unapproachable. What 
He is, where He is, how He is, no created 
thing can understand. All knowledge of Him 
and love of Him must come from beholding 
some of His works, or feeling His workmanship 
within us, or rejoicing in the power He hath 
denied to us, or knowing the counsels and in- 
tentions of His mind. These are all expounded 
in the record of His promises, and of His per- 
formances, which are only promises fulfilled. 
Therefore, it stands constant that until these 
promises are studied and trusted to, no sincere 
love or generous devotion to the Godhead will 
divulge itself in our thoughts, words, or deeds; 
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and that when they are fixed and rooted in the 
mind, there is no end to the delight which it 
will have in fulfilling the will and pleasure of 
Him who doth so much and intends so much 
for its everlasting welfare. 

If so much advantage is likely to flow from 
the mere knowledge of God’s promises or 
designs, which is only the preparation for 
prayer, as it were the laying up of the 
materials, how much more may be expected 
when the mind digests and incorporates them 
into its own being, which we shewed to be 
indispensable to the right performance of the 
duty! Then prayer comes to be the great 
instrument of religious discipline, requiring all 
our hopes, and wishes, and apprehensions, to 
fall into the same union with the Lord’s in- 
tentions. Our schemes must be redressed after 
the Divine pattern—our desires restrained to 
the Divine gifts—our labours conformed to the 
Divine rule—our dependence removed to the 
Almighty arm. The outlookings of the mind 
into the future, its anticipations of things to 
come, the nature of its joys and sorrows, of its 
hopes and fears, become altered so soon as the 
rule by which it governs itself is taken from the 
promises of God. And as the tact and energy 
of action depends entirely upon the bent of our 
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designs, it will come about from this new 
regulation of our purposes that our life will 
acquire a new character, and our enterprises 
be conducted after a different spirit; so that 
prayer is the education of the soul, its discipline 
for the field of duty, without which there can 
be no success in the ways of rghteousness. 
For no man ever acted well without having well 
forecast his actions; certainly no man ever 
acted with any heart till he loved and desired 
the ends of his actions. This love, this desire 
of holy ends, which must precede the effectual 
fervent pursuit of them, we shewed to be in- 
dispensable to the success of prayer; so that 
prayer is, as it were, the middle stage between 
the conceiving of good in the mind and the 
realising of it in the life. 


PRAYER AND DAILY BUSINESS OF LIFE. 


For in all this discourse you will perceive 
that I hold the promises to be the guides of 
our actions as well as of our prayers, seeing 
it cannot be that we are enamoured of anything 
without endeavouring what in us lies to possess 
it; so that if we thirst after the things promised 
by God, we will take steps to obtain them, 
seeing that His promises make them not only 
hopeful, but even certain to those who follow 
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them with a sincere desire and in the appointed 
way. The whole of a Christian’s transactions, 
from morning to night, should be an endeavour 
after some good thing held up by God as the 
prize of his holy industry. His labours, 
mechanical or mercantile, literary or political, 
should be pursued with the hope of obtaining 
that daily bread which the Lord, in permitting 
us to ask, has permitted us to expect; or, if 
daily bread be already ours, then, for ends of 
benevolence or charity, to win some more sub- 
stance than we need in our own household, 
that we may devote it to God’s glory. Every 
Christian I regard to be like the bee, sucking 
sweetness from sourness and turning poisons 
into wholesome food. Whatever he accumu- 
lates is so much stored from the enemy, which 
the enemy would have consumed on lust, or 
ostentation, or wickedness. It is a conquest 
made from debateable ground, and being in 
our hands can be turned to godly purpose. 
Thus the hours of labour, which make such 
encroachments upon our disposable time, may 
be peopled with holy intentions, which will 
effectually banish from the details of business 
all meanness and fraud. Thus we fulfil the 
commandment of the apostle, to be “ active in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.”’ 
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Likewise, at home, our walk and conversation, 
the rearing of our children, and the well- 
ordering of our house, our hospitality to ac- 
quaintances and entertainment of strangers, 
our residences and our removals, should all be 
regulated so as to obtain for ourselves, our 
families, and our circle of friends, those per- 
sonal graces and those social excellences which 
God hath promised to His people. Our public 
and political interests no less—our debates, our 
speeches, our associations, whether in religious 
or social bodies, and our behaviour there— 
should all have a straight intention to uphold 
virtue, and honour, and religion, and every 
other pillar of the public weal; so that, from 
morning to latest evening, at home and abroad, 
in the closet, in the street, and the various 
rendezvous of active men, we may, nay, should, 
have it in our eye, to select some landmark of 
promise erected by God to guide our under- 
takings. 

Now it may be said, What then availeth 
prayer, which you call the stepping-stone 
between holy conceptions and holy endeavours 
to bring these conceptions into being?—how 
does it confirm the one or expedite the other? 
My brethren, were you ever full of any purpose 
without longing to unbosom yourselves to your 
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friend? Were you ever well counselled by a 
friend without thanking him for his counsel? 
Did you ever eagerly enter on a thing without 
seeking the favour of those on whom it 
depended? Were you ever successful in a 
hard encounter without thanking those that 
had given you a hand in your strait? The 
tongue, which to other animals is but an in- 
strument of tasting their food or roaring for 
their prey, was in man gifted with language, 
and melody, and heavenly eloquence, to be the 
great bond of society, by communicating with 
more than electric speed between heart and 
heart the ten thousand emotions which arise 
therein. Not to utter these emotions, but to 
let them die untold, is to bury the soul in the 
sepulchre of the body, instead of letting it forth 
to sway the souls and bodies of other men. So 
prayer is the employment of the tongue to its 
noblest purpose, of recounting unto the Lord 
the experiences of His goodness which occupy 
the breast. It would have been cruel in God 
not to have allowed the bosom so to speak its 
pious emotions. Had He commanded them to 
be imprisoned there when they were working, 
it would have been hard and fearful to endure. 
But God is not the Father of such tyranny: 
He sets no spies upon the words of His servants, 
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nor does He require from them set forms of 
speech, but permits them as they feel so to 
speak, before the multitude, in public places, 
in audience before Himself, in the closet or in 
the solitudes of nature. Oh, it would have been 
a fell bondage to endure had He said, *‘ You 
shall not speak my praise for this rich treasure 
of promise—you shall not invoke my aid in the 
pursuit of those prizes of your high calling—- 
you shall not return me thanks in the happy 
hour of your success, or sing me songs of 
jubilee while you enjoy the harvests of my 
bounty.’’ Who is he that calleth prayer a 
bondage? who is he that wondereth God should 
require it, or disliketh to render it according 
to His will? Then that man’s bosom is a 
desert wilderness, where no divine graces are 
implanted, where no divine promises shine 
bright ; his life is a worldly turmoil after empty 
gains or airy fantastic joys—no diligent en- 
deavour after the gains and enjoyments which 
God hath sanctioned and made patent by His 
promises. That man knoweth not of whom he 
holds the wonders of his creation, or the goods 
of his providence; he is in the dark upon the 
riches of grace and the rewards of glory. 
Prayer is not a bondage to a heart that is full 
of holy feeling, and a head that is full of divine 
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knowledge; but it is the language which the 
promptings of the thoughts within us sends 
rushing to our tongue, which it were the 
cruellest bondage of nature to stifle. Why, it 
were to muzzle reason, and knowledge, and 
piety, and purpose, and gratitude, and devotion 
—to doom to deep dungeons of silence the 
spirit which boundeth for the liberty of utter- 
ance and enterprise. And who could endure 
that confinement? It were death, and worse 
than death, to be first charged with so much 
elastic, buoyant, resolute animation, and then 
bound down to rest and quietude by the same 
power which filled us. Have ye seen a dumb 
man under strong mental excitement? How 
he distorts his countenance with fearful ex- 
pression, and his body with frightful gesture, 
and opens wide the portals of speech, and 
strives to give motion to his fastened tongue, 
while hollow workings of ineffectual sound are 
heard deep in his breast, and his whole body, 
hands and feet, and writhing frame, labour and 
are in distress—so that the very soul of every 
beholder is touched with pity and deep regret 
to see a fellow-creature so frustrated of the 
glorious faculty of expressing thought! Even 
such unspeakable pain, such severe amputation 
of the religious man’s nature, would you cause 
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were ye to deprive him of prayer, which is the 
utterance of strong desire, and purpose, and 
feeling unto his Maker. Oh, it were heartless 
and cheerless to be cut off from such com- 
munications! You might as lief take God from 
the universe as prevent the soul holding inter- 
course with Him. What were all His dis- 
closures, and all His advices, and all His 
promises and commandments, if He had taken 
Himself far away, and drawn a deafening veil 
between His hearing ear and the habitation of 
mortal man! Then He were no longer a 
Father to appeal to for protection—a Friend to 
apply to for aid—an almighty Power to trust 
in for success, a Comforter into whose bosom 
to utter our grief, a Companion to take with 
us into our dangers, and our troubles, and our 
exiles. They know not the effects of prayer 
upon every faculty of the religious man who 
would deprive him of its use. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF PRAYER. 


All power of cool argument forsakes our 
mind when we think of the advantage of 
prayer. Then come floating before memory a 
thousand hapless conditions which prayer alone 
could comfort ; pining prisoners and persecuted 
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worthies, saints forced into exile, religious 
heroes bound to toil at the oar of triumphant 
power, all come arrayed in the contentment 
and joy which this privilege brought them in 
their calamities; orphan children weeping over 
a last parent departed, come, heartened by the 
assurance of another Parent who never de- 
parts; widows, mourning over him that won 
the bread of themselves and their children, 
come, being comforted with the providence 
and presence of Him who is a Husband to the 
widow, and a Father to the fatherless; hearts 
broken by oppression, despair begotten by the 
faithlessness of man, adversity’s bleak day and 
bitter food, cheered by the assurance that the 
children of the righteous shall never beg their 
bread ; virtue blackened by slanderous tongues, 
patriotism borne down and misjudged by sel- 
fishness, religion held hypocrisy, benevolence 
railed at as ostentation, and the thousand other 
mistakes and mistreatments of the world—all 
comforted by the bosom of God, into which 
we can utter our complaints and look for 
righteous judgment; all these unhappy con- 
ditions, ministered to by promises of Scripture, 
and visited with hope of better things to come, 
and never deserted by the presence and ear of 
God, come rushing before our mind in dis- 
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coursing of prayer, and leave neither temper 
nor time for deliberate argument. 

These rapid sketches of thoughts, which it 
would take many discourses to develop into 
regular and well-built argument, we leave to 
produce their own effects; but not without 
prayer to the Most High for their success, 
seeing it would be a confutation of ourselves 
did we not, however full of desire or laborious 
in endeavour after your spiritual edification, 
seek the same from the Lord with all prayer 
and supplication. May He who first appointed 
the foolishness of preaching for the salvation 
of men, and who by His presence in earthen 
vessels hath in every age enriched His Church 
with a holy people, bless these words of weak- 
ness, and ignorance to the persuasion and con- 
version of many souls; and so kindle in our 
breasts the love of prayer so that we shall 
meditate with great delight this prayer first 
spoken by the lips of His only-begotten Son, 
and derive much fruit of righteousness from 
the same! And may He signalise the com- 
mencement of the year to this people by 
working in their hearts a stronger fervency of 
purpose after the performance of His will, and 
a closer application at His throne for the ful- 
filment of all His promises! 
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Pico ee iouAN Dy ACTION: 


PIOUS and devout spirit is so interwoven 

with the repose of the mind over the 
uncertain future, and with its tranquillity when 
the miserable and adverse accidents of the 
future come to open up, that, independently 
of the command of God, and His promise to 
hear and answer prayer, we have thought the 
subject worthy of examination, simply as an 
instrument for the attainment of happiness. 
Piety, wisdom, and action ought to be placed 
upon the same level as ministers to the peace of 
man: piety to confide to God the uncertain part 
of every undertaking: wisdom and action to 
secure that other part which God hath made 
dependent upon ourselves. These three give 
true fortitude to meet the event, and resigna- 
tion to bear it when it is arrived, and pleasure 
to reflect upon it when it is past. We shall 
confirm the argument for uniting these 
ministers of our peace, by shewing the evil 
effects which result from desecrating them; in 
doing which we shall draw our examples, not 
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from imagination, but from the real and 
existing world, religious and irreligious. 

It is possible for piety to encroach upon the 
province of mind and action, and to beget a, 
torpid and inconsiderate superstition; but the 
common case is for the latter to encroach upon 
the former, and almost or altogether to dis- 
charge it from our thoughts and our affairs. 
The evil effects of the one and the other of 
these encroachments, the good effects of a 
mutual harmony and encouragement, we shall 
point out to you. 

Piety is always in that excess which entitles 
it to the name of superstition when it checks 
our exertions, or hinders us from the use of 
lawful and appointed means. The captain who 
would throw up the helm in a storm, the sea- 
men who would betake them to their knees for 
a continuance, and allow the opportunities of 
deliverance which God is sending to pass un- 
improved, are as pardonable as the captain who 
in such a crisis gives his orders with an oath, 
or the seamen who go about their duty with 
imprecations. The prayer to God is as easily 
uttered as the hasty profanation of His holy 
name, and the silent ejaculation of prayer is 
as speedily said as the bold and bloody in- 
vocation of His wrath; and, in my esteem, it 
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doth bespeak as brave a man to adopt the one 
course as to adopt the other; and any one who 
hath been in such risks, will agree with me in 
thinking that the cool, collected state of a 
devout man, is better fitted to take the necessary 
measures than the hot and heady state of a 
blasphemer. In our countrymen the devout 
doth seldom carry it over the active; but 
amongst Catholic seamen, who repose such 
confidence in vows and the number of their 
prayers, it is most usual in a storm for all hands 
to betake themselves to their images when they 
should betake them to God with their trust, and 
to their business with all their resources. It 
is so, also, amongst the Mohammedans, who 
are such strict Predestinarians as to strike to 
the fates when they fancy they discern them 
drawing near. And so also, I believe, with the 
seamen of the East Indies, who in the midst 
of a storm can with difficulty be kept to their 
posts. These are all instances of piety setting 
action to a side, and becoming ignorant and 
fatal superstition. The same tendency exits in 
pious people everywhere by land as well as sea, 
in Protestant countries no less than in Catholic ; 
and against falling under it we ought constantly 
to be upon our guard. For instance, the same 
misuse of God’s fore-knowledge which ener- 
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vates or rather annihilates the Turk, produces 
the same effect upon multitudes amongst our- 
selves who have a desire after religion, but 
fancy that they are powerless, incapable of 
helping themselves, till the angel of the Lord 
move the waters. It hath been my lot a 
thousand times, when pressing the subject of 
religious duties upon men to have in reply, 
‘“You know we can do nothing of ourselves ;” 
which I hold paramount with the Turk’s saying 
he can do nothing to save his ship. Paul when 
he was tempest-driven in Adria, had revelation 
from the angel of God that there should not 
a soul be lost of all that were on board. Yet 
when the seamen would have come by the boat, 
to leave the rest to their shifts, Paul told the 
centurion to hinder them, for ‘‘ unless these 
abide in the ship ye cannot be saved;” thus 
demonstrating that even the issue, when known 
did not prejudice nor affect in any way the use 
of the proper means. But not only among 
those who are upon the outside of the holy 
temple or religion, and take no means of en- 
treaty or activity to obtain admission, looking 
for a door to open by invisible agency, and 
themselves to be transported at once within the 
wall—not only among these deluded bystanders, 
but amongst the religious themselves, doth this 
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preponderance of piety over wisdom and action 
manifest itself. If they were as wise as they 
are pious, and had studied the means of grace 
as well as they know the fountain of all grace, 
they would not feel loath to tell a sinner what 
steps to take—nor fondness to impress him with 
the idea of his inefficiency—nor constantly con- 
clude every discourse of active duty with the 
saving clause, that we can do nothing of our- 
selves; which method of proceeding doth cut 
the throat of all thought and action, and impede 
all progress, as much as if the captain of the 
ship should preach in the hour of need to his 
seamen how vain it was for them to put forth 
any endeavour. I reckon the separation of the 
religious from the company of worldly men to 
be another evidence of the same preponderance 
in this age of piety over well-directed and 
strenuous activity; otherwise they would em- 
brace intercourse and free communion as the 
best instrument for serving the good cause 
which they have at heart. Also, the deafness 
of the religious towards the free and manly 
sentiment for which their predecessors have 
been evermore distinguished is a proof of the 
same overwhelming force of the pious senti- 
ment over the active measures, otherwise they 
would know how much everything that is free, 
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and manly, and liberal serves the ends of pure 
and undefiled religion. But we thank God that 
this state of things is rapidly giving way, and 
that human agency is coming to display in the 
religious world its wonted mighty power when 
conjoined with Divine trust. 

To descend from the general to the in- 
dividual, I shall point out from the edification 
of the pious present, how their piety may carry 
it over their wisdom and action in the affairs 
of life. They may presume upon the Divine 
ear, and prescribe a method of proceeding to 
the Lord. Now, however, much it is our nature 
to form wishes and schemes, and lines of happy, 
fortune for ourselves and those who are dear 
to us, and however much our duty to present 
these, purified of all vanity and selfishness, to 
the Lord’s approval, and humbly to solicit the 
performance of the same, yet our desire should 
never rise into the magnitude of an assurance, 
for then our prayers would be without meaning 
and without use, or rather an act of dictation 
to Him whom we petition. Still let it be in 
the floating indecision of a wish, however oft 
besought for, God may intend something in- 
finitely better, and certainly if He send not that, 
will send something infinitely wiser. You do 
but prepare yourselves for resistance to God’s 
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will, and for the snare of the devil, which is 
self-confidence, so to magnify your wishes into 
predictions, and place yourselves above the 
wisdom and the will of God. But if to your 
forecast, and presentiment and endeavour to 
bring about that which seemeth to be best, you 
add devout trust in God, and, if need should 
be, perfect contentedness to be disappointed 
and perfect conviction that all will turn out for 
the best, then you are in the most wholesome 
state of anticipation in which the mind can 
repose. Again the spirit of piety is in super- 
Stitious excess when it overawes the thought or 
paralyses the action which the case calls for. 
Such expressions as, “‘ Leave it to the Lord,” 
“* Wait till the Lord’s time,” are only allowable 
after all means have been taken; and truly, 
even then they bespeak an error, as if there 
was a time for men to work, and afterwards a 
time for God; whereas all the time we work, 
we ought to work together with God, in the 
spirit of that wise saying of St. Paul: “ Work 
out your salvation with fear and trembling: 
for it is God that worketh in us both to will 
and to do of His good pleasure.” Another 
very popular mistake in this matter is the 
deferring endeavours after the conversion of 
our friends and family, till, as it is said: ‘‘ God 
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seems to be dealing with them.” If it means 
only that we seized the opportunity, that is 
well; but if it means there is a time when it 
becomes our duty, and not till then—a time 
when we can have God’s co-operation, but not 
before—it is most self-magnifying conceit, as 
if we knew the times and the seasons or as if 
God were not always disposed to save sinful 
men, 

Now all these cases, whether in the individual 
or in the Church, in which piety overbears 
wisdom and action, are attended with most evil 
consequences to the cause of Christ. What 
hath brought the name of priest into contempt 
almost all the world over, but because they 
trust in the power of their prayers and services, 
to the prejudice of wise and prudent measures? 
What at this moment in a neighbouring country 
makes the policy of priests decried, but because 
they set up the God of their saints against all 
reason and the rights of men? What associates 
the name of saint with the idea of silliness at 
home, but because there is a body of the people 
which are ahead of them in the prudence and 
energy of their counsels? What makes the 
Methodists lose that right which they have to 
be blessed, as the best friends of order and 
morals, but because they have mixed up with 
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their labours for the weal of souls so much 
superstitious confidence in their prayers, and 
so much mystery in their conversions—because 
they have made that most important of all 
events in the life of man turn upon some 
fortuitous incident or some unaccountable 
possession? To remove these slanders, by, 
removing the occasion of them, to make the 
name of Christian awful for its wisdom and 
energy as well as for its sanctity, and to 
procure for the cause all the suffrage of un- 
prejudiced men, we have thus been at pains, 
in the first place to point out the cases in which 
piety is found in excess. 

Let us now look upon the other side of the 
picture, and remark the instances of wisdom 
and activity being triumphant over piety, and 
the evil consequences which ensue; and ex- 
ceeding sorry are we that it is so easy to point 
out the infinite number of people who are 
suffering in their peace and prosperity and 
likely to suffer in their eternal interests, by 
separating two things which should never be 
parted—the exertion of our wisdom and en- 
deavour upon the one hand, and trust in God 
to render us a blessing upon the other. For 
lack of this pious trust, behold, in the first 
place, what multitudes surrender themselves to 
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wicked and crooked practices. I do not speak 
before this congregation of the thieves and 
swindlers and cheats of every name, who, for- 
getting trust in God, fall into the snare of the 
devil, and are by him directed into those paths 
which lead to the chambers of the grave. Had 
these unfortunate and beguiled men conjoined 
a trust in God with the honest exercise of their 
labours, they would never have been forsaken 
so far as to draw down disgrace upon them- 
selves and upon those to whom they are dear. 
But as I speak to honest and reputable men, 
it behoves me to point out, for their advantage, 
the evils to which they are subjected by de- 
pending more upon their wits than upon the 
grace and blessing of the Lord. And, beloved 
brethren, I pray you, first of all, to reflect that 
you are liable to the stroke of adversity, and 
may come to be tried with those sore trials 
which prove the ruin of men as reputable and 
well-born as any who now hear me. In the 
vicissitudes of life you may be forsaken of all; 
and then, having no confidence of God, you are 
fallen indeed, and open to the evil ingress of 
the designing; which should you nobly with- 
stand—as many of you I doubt not have, upon 
the strength of honesty and honour alone, still 
it is a fiery and comfortless trial. God, truly, 
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is the patron of the honourable and honest, 
and will not cease to send a blessing upon such 
conduct, whether it is besought from Him or 
not; but the blessing comes without any know- 
ledge of the coming—the morning dawns 
without any anticipation of its dawning, liberty 
arrives without any tidings of its approach, and 
during the night of trouble the soul is without 
the comfort of hope; whereas had you put your 
trust in God, you would have recognised His 
hand in bringing you low, and you would have 
laboured under this cloud with as hopeful and 
profitable a labour, as under the eye of day; 
and in God’s good time you would have ex- 
pected the dawn, either in time or in eternity, 
assured that He’ would not desert your soul 
while you continued to trust in Him, or desert 
your estate, but would provide bread and make 
water sure to you and to your children. Time 
would fail if I were to speak of the use of trust 
in God in those seasons of affliction when our 
wits are scattered like unsubstantial chaff, and 
all our designs are melted like the shadow of 
a vision; or when our souls are weighed down 
within us by reason of grief, and our whole 
mind is a dungeon of sorrow, whence every 
faculty of thought and action are fled. These 
are seasons which you must encounter, and for 
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which you should be furnished, and it is great 
folly for you to be without resources for these 
seasons, or to postpone the preparations be- 
cause at the present smiles and health bloom 
in your house; as great folly as it would be 
for the ship circumnavigating the stormy globe, 
to carry with her no storm-rigging, to have no 
reefing tackle or spare ropes and sails and 
spars, and strong storm-anchors and boats, to 
give a double chance for the lives of the people. 
Have not you to navigate the round of trials, 
from dust back again to dust, the complete age 
of time, from the cradle to the grave? And 
shall not you meet the same accidents, trials, 
and discomfitures, which all before you have 
proved, and in which, of all that have proved 
them, those only have not been shipwrecked or 
lost who had their piety, and trust in God to 
stand them in stead when every other help had 
failed? 

But not to forecast the evil day, which we 
admonish you to provide against, we now pray 
you to mingle with us in the active, gay affairs 
of human life, which ye either daily witness or 
read of, if not participate in, and observe 
whether the want of piety doth not desecrate 
and deform the fair character of men. The 
future being so uncertain and so unstable, not- 
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withstanding every endeavour of ours to secure 
it, it comes to pass that men join shoulder to 
shoulder and weave strong defences and 
alliances with each other, against its disasters., 
Herein they do well; and all insurances of 
property and life, all friendly associations 
against the day of distress, all savings-banks, 
and economical resources which men fall upon 
to fend each octher’s feebleness against the 
terrific future, are greatly to be admired as the 
most benevolent and delightful inventions of 
society for its own happiness and preservation. 
Moreover, they are another exemplification of 
that anxious restlessness which man hath about 
things to come, and another proof how little 
composed he is in his mind until he has taken 
every step to secure himself against vicissitude 
and change. And it seems to me that if men 
would but believe that after death there is a 
long, long future, big with momentous fates 
and destinies, they would address themselves 
to those insurances and policies which God hath 
opened in the gospel to stand.between them and 
risk, and bring them into the fair haven of His 
rest. But to return. We do not object to such 
defences as man’s wisdom hath devised honestly 
to meet the occurrences of the eventful future ;. 
that is, if they do not come instead of piety and 
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trust in God. But, alas! man betaketh himself 
to many other shifts, which utterly degrade 
him. (Wealth being a commodity which hath 
a sort of stability in it (though, God knows, it 
is only a sort! ), men become servants of it, 
and proud of it, and devoted to those who have 
it, to a degree which degrades their spiritual 
and immortal nature far beneath its true 
dignity. They will wed themselves to sickli- 
ness, to ignorance, to impiety, to age, and 
loathsome lust, for the sake of fortune, and 
embitter the whole of their worldly existence, 
in order to build up by means of a dowry and 
portion, a puny embankment against the tide 
of misfortune and penury, and want, sacrificing 
youth, love, and happiness upon the altar (if 
it deserves that honourable appellation), upon 
the drossy altar of mammon. They will toil 
from morning to night, and from night to 
morning; they will dote and dream upon the 
securities of their wealth, and their happiness 
in having escaped the fluctuations of life, amidst 
which so many are struggling still. And sure 
it is great cause of thankfulness to have so 
escaped the tossings of anxious affairs; but, 
oh! it is a sad misplacement of affection to 
give these thanks, and the confidence which 
they should engender, to heaps of treasure—to 
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bills, bonds, and title-deeds, which the fire of 
a night may consume, or a thousand fortuitous 
chances invalidate. Oh, but though they were 
safe and secure as the steady earth itself, of 
which they are but a part, still it is a gross 
misplacement of the immortal soul’s affections 
to ally them with the gross elements of fortune, 
and it works a total destruction of the pure and 
noble parts of manhood! Now, my brethren, 
ye are active men engaged in money-making 
transactions (and God prosper you, for your 
own and your children’s sake! ), but as you 
would not be so tarnished and vilified in your 
immortal souls, be careful, I pray you, to 
cultivate a commerce with God of piety and 
prayer, and to take empledgements of Jesus 
Christ against the calamities of the future, both 
in time and eternity which must assuredly pass 
over you. Then go on and prosper in the name 
of God—make fortunes, become rich, become 
great; become renowned; for you will not then 
become avaricious or sensual by becoming rich 
—proud and imperious by becoming great— 
haughty and unapproachable by becoming re- 
nowned; of which evil affections you shall 
become possessed, as assuredly as that the 
devil is present in that breast whence God is‘ 
absent; as assuredly as that the devil’s agents, 
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which are the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the 
eye, and the pride of life, are present in that 
breast whence the fruits of the Spirit which 
are peace, joy, long-suffering, gentleness, meek- 
ness, and purity and truth, are absent. 
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HERE are various relations in human life, 
which nature hath established of her 
own self, independent both of society and of 
religion—as those of husband and wife, of 
father and child, of brethren and kinsmen. 
The whole patriarchal or family state, whose 
happiness and innocence poets have sung and 
the oracles of truth recorded, and from whose 
simple customs philosophers have derived the 
rudiments of law and government, is the oldest 
and most constant association of man to his 
fellow-man; and it is everywhere productive of 
more virtue and happiness than all the associa- 
tions engendered by sentiment or established 
by society, insomuch that one of the surest 
tests which can be had of any project for the 
common weal, is to observe whether it tends 
to weaken or confirm those alliances which 
nature hath begotten, and for the maintenance 
of which she hath deposited ample stores of 
affection in every breast. 
There are, next, certain other relations of 
man to his fellow-man which grow in the 
progress of political society, and which are 
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necessary to the common weal, though they 
have no foundation in the natural constitution 
of our being. These are the relations of ser- 
vants and masters, of rich and poor, of ignorant 
and wise, of high and low, of governors and 
governed, in the wise regulation whereof con- 
sists the happiness and prosperity of a state; 
in their unwise regulation, the slavery, degrada- 
tion, and thraldom in which many nations are 
held. The former is the work of the Creator, 
who has implanted the feelings of domestic 
affection out of which they spring; the latter 
is the work of the creature for its own comfort 
and defence. But the heart of man hath 
within itself a thousand feelings which neither 
domestic nor political life can gratify. It is 
rich in sympathy and antipathies, in love and 
enmity, and hath a feeling towards every one 
of its fellows: some loving with more than 
brotherly love; some admiring for their noble- 
ness; some referring for their wisdom; and 
some longing after for their goodness and 
mercy. The soul asserts to herself the choice 
among the varieties of men, and feels that her 
powers of liking and disliking, of admiring and 
of despising, of trusting and of fearing, of 
loving and of hating, out of the various 
characters with which she is surrounded. 
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Hence there ariseth a third set of relations; 
those of sentiment, diverse from those of nature 
and those of society, which spring out of the 
mind’s free-will and choice, and which are 
numerous according to the activity and wilful- 
ness of every spirit. These are the relations 
of friendship, through all the degrees of in- 
timacy, the varieties of esteem, the Platonic 
forms of love, the communion of party, and the 
little circles of society into which a community 
is divided upon some principle different from 
that of blood or of political law. 

These three distinct kinds of relationship are 
none of them hid from the observation of 
religion, which takes cognisance of them all, 
and teaches how they may be honestly and 
honourably performed. Nowhere are the 
affections of the family, or the obligations of 
the State, or the sentiments of love and kind- 
ness towards all, so strongly urged and main- 
tained as in the Word of God; and nowhere 
are the want of natural affections, the spirit of 
turbulence and misrule, the sentiment of enmity 
and revenge, so frequently and severely con- 
demned, and so threatened with the penalties 
both of this life and of that which is to come. 

But it is not for the purpose of shewing the 
wholesome discipline under which religion 
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holdeth the several departments of human 
fellowship that we have distinguished between 
them, but in order to shew you that after all 
these relations of the family, of society, and 
of sentiment, are fulfilled, there remaineth a 
fourth set of relations—our relations to God— 
which are not yet entered upon, and out of 
which springs religion, the highest exercise of 
the soul, and all the acts of public and private 
worship. The relation of man to his Maker 
is founded upon principles as distinct as that 
of a child to his parents, or of man to his 
fellow-man; and to neglect it is productive of 
results as unfavourable to our happiness and 
dignity as to fulfil it is productive of results 
favourable to both. 

Now, having proposed to discourse to you 
of public worship in general, and of its several 
parts, it seems the fit and proper way of pro- 
ceeding to open up to you at large the various 
relations in which you stand to God, as your 
Creator, your Preserver, your Redeemer, and 
your Sanctifier; that your minds being filled 
with the knowledge thereof, may perceive it to 
be as unnatural a thing not to praise Him, and 
worship Him, and serve Him, as it would be 
unnatural in a son to abstain from the honour 
of his parents, in a servant to abstain from the 
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obedience of his master, or in a subject to 
abstain from regard to the magistrate, or in 
a man to abstain from the love of those who 
possess the qualities of amiable and worthy 
men. Such knowledge of our standing 
towards God I hold absolutely necessary for 
the existence of true devotion: which being 
founded on ignorance, is superstition; being 
founded on error, is will-worship and fanatic- 
ism; but being founded on truth, is the noblest 
exercise to which the soul of man can address 
itself in this lower world. 

In opening up this fourth set of relations, 
the highest, the best, and the most honourable 
—the alliance into which our souls are honoured 
to stand to the Most High God, the Creator 
of heaven and of earth, and the Father of the 
spirits of all flesh—we shall begin with our 
relation to Him as our Creator. 

Had it not been for the fall, this feeling of 
connexion with the God who formed every 
faculty, and furnished to every faculty its 
proper action and enjoyment, would have been 
as habitual and constant within us as the 
feeling of self-existence. Indeed, we would 
have had no feeling of self-existence, but of 
existence in God, had we been standing in the 
completeness in which our Creator’s fingers left 
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us. Our thoughts would have been of Him, 
our feelings towards Him, our actions for His 
sake; and what the believer is represented to 
be—a member of the body, which is Christ, a 
branch of the vine, which is Christ—we would 
have been of God, members of Him; that is, 
sympathising with the Divine mind so far as 
our nature gave us the ability, loving what He 
loved, and hating what He hated, and pursuing 
what He desired. Adam heard the voice of 
the Lord God walking in the midst of the 
garden—that is, his ear recognised the foot- 
steps and voice of God, to which ours are deaf 
in all His goings forth. And Adam conversed 
with God—that is, his faculty of reason could 
commune, with God, as man communeth with 
man. But, alas! darkness and an impassable 
gulf of separation hath come between the sense 
and Him that planted the sense; between the 
reason and Him that endowed the reason. 
There needeth a new birth, a new creation, a 
new image of the soul; there needeth a revela- 
tion, an uncovering of what but for the fall 
would never have been veiled. We are, each 
one, by nature blind and benighted as to our 
obligation to God, and we yield Him no 
homage for what we hold of His hand. The 
consciousness of high endowments doth beget 
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no fervent gratitude; the conception of noble 
truths doth move the lips to utter no praise; 
the meditation of great designs doth engender 
no looking into the sanctuary of our strength, 
and we break not forth into singing when our 
purposes are crowned with success. Ah, no! 
Satan hath our faculties in his hold, and he 
turneth these acknowledgments a_ thousand 
ways, but never to God. He flatters our 
vanity by possessing us with the self-idolatry 
that we are obliged only to ourselves. You 
hear men boasting of their gifts, and applauding 
their actions. They smite the hand upon the 
breast and speak of their virtues, of their 
honesty, and their honour; they smite their 
forehead, and boast of their knowledge; they 
open up their history, to prove how a man is 
the artificer of his own fortunes. Satan deludes 
others to refer their goodly condition to educa- 
tion, and others to the age and country in which 
they live and move. And to every quarter of 
idolatry he allows the people to go astray, 
keeping them diligently from acknowledging 
the Father and fountain of their being, the 
length of their days, and the strength of their 
life. ; 

Now, the heathen, who know not the noble 
origin of their being, are not to be blamed for 
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taking to themselves the credit and honour of 
their actions. But we, who have had it revealed 
to us from high, that we are furnished with 
all strength and sufficiency from the sanctuary 
above, and who know that, without God’s vital 
spark, we are but dust of the earth, and shall, 
when that vital spark is withdrawn, resolve into 
idle dust again, we plead guilty before God of 
every. crime in exalting ourselves like the 
heathen, and boasting of our prowess as they 
do, and by self-will exiling ourselves from the 
fellowship of God. 

To instruct our ignorance, the Lord Jesus, 
who is our Wisdom, who is the Word of God, 
hath come down; and He who is the Son of 
righteousness hath arisen upon us with healing 
in His beams. He hath come to turn us from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
to serve the living God. And by this Messenger 
of the covenant God commandeth all of us to 
repent, seeing “‘ he hath appointed a day in the 
which he will judge the world in righteousness 
by that man whom he hath ordained; whereof 
he hath given assurance unto all men, in that 
he hath raised him from the dead.” 

And hath the Most High God, to instruct 
our ignorance, made Himself known as our 
Creator, and asked of us to acknowledge Him 
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as such, and we choose not so to do? What a 
horrid crime is this! Is there no honour, is 
there no nobility, is there no love, is there no 
gratitude, or high ambition, that worms of the 
earth, being solicited by the High and Holy 
One, who inhabiteth the praises of eternity, 
should hold aloof, and be content to grovel 
still—should be obdurate, and render no 
tribute of thankfulness? What baseness, what 
grovelling meanness, that will recognise no 
favour, no dignity, no honour, in deriving our 
name and being from Jehovah the highest! 
And we will fight for precedency here, and we 
will ransack antiquity to find an honourable 
ancestry, and we will lust after the distinctions 
of heraldry, and strive to get a name for the 
sake of our children; but the high origin of 
God for our Father, the ancient stock of the 
Eternal, and the lofty line of the Most High, 
hath in it no nobility! What shocking per- 
versity! what shameless impiety! 

Now, that which the Lord our God requireth 
of us by the ministry of His Son is that we 
should draw near to Him in full confidence, 
as children to a father, and hold with Him an 
intercourse of affection, as with the Being from 
whom we have derived our being, and who hath 
nursed and brought us up as children. He doth 
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not wish to burden us with obligations; but He 
wisheth that we should not be lost for want of 
affection. He pitieth to behold us under 
Satan’s influence, led astray amongst cold 
regions of selfishness and malice; at war with 
others, and at war with ourselves, and at war 
with His Holy Spirit. He longs to restore us 
our lost peace; to adopt us back again as 
children, and admit us to all the privileges of 
His family. 

With such overtures of grace He hath sent 
forth His only-begotten and well-beloved Son, 
who hath by the blood of His cross made peace 
between us, and brought us nigh who were 
heretofore afar off. There is no let nor 
hindrance; you may join the family of the 
angels and the archangels; you may partake 
of the Divine nature, which spreads through 
all the unfallen children of His hand; be 
delivered from all self-idolatry, and idolatry of 
outward things; brought into peace with man- 
kind, and restored to the worship and service 
of your heavenly Father. 

We are His workmanship, formed out of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed upon by the 
living Spirit of God. And the same inspiration 
of the Lord which gave us life, hath given us 
more knowledge than the beasts of the field, 
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and more understanding than the fowls of 
heaven. Certainly there was nought of it 
while yet we lay in our mother’s womb, or 
hung upon our mother’s breast. It hardly 
dawned in infancy, and in childhood it was 
feeble as the springing of day; and had the 
Almighty not found for us books and teachers, 
and all the ministry of knowledge, we had arisen 
untutored as the Indian, and savage as the 
denizens of the wilderness. The meals of meat 
upon which we implore a blessing, and for 
which we render our thanksgiving, are not more 
gifts of the Almighty than the lessons of know- 
ledge or the examples of goodness by which 
He maketh life and health to overspread the 
soul. Truly, I know not to whom the credit 
of our understanding is to be given, save to 
God; for man cannot create an understanding 
in any of the lower creatures, neither can he 
set a crazed understanding to rights in any of 
his fellows. The process of vegetation in the 
ground is not more beyond our knowledge and 
our power, without the help of the nutritious 
earth and the fostering sun, than is the process 
of reason in producing thought and feeling 
from outward impressions and intercourse with 
books and men. The soul of man is a great 
unfathomable depth of wisdom. Its thoughts, 
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its feelings, its passions, its joys and griefs, 
its fancies, its ambitions, and its far-ranging 
speculations—can any man reflect on these 
without wonder and astonishment? Within so 
little compass, what wonderful things are con- 
tained! What knowledge! what design! what 
wonder-working power! A star is not too 
remote though set in the utmost depths of the 
azure heaven, but man shall fetch it out of its 
dark chamber and make it visible. He shall 
find a line to sound its depth, and give you a 
conception of its infinite remoteness. And how 
he reacheth into time, backward to the very 
edge of creation, and speculateth onward to 
the very edge of the general doom! He 
minuteth the changes of the revolving heavens, 
and writeth beforehand the courses of the stars. 
And he not only worketh in deep thoughts as 
an occupation, but he hath entertainment, and 
taketh enjoyment therein; he maketh himself 
merry with their curious combinations of wit 
and humour, and thence deriveth a recreation 
far above the recreations of sensible and visible 
things. In jshort, the understanding of man 
hath in it a function almost divine of inventing 
and creating. His ingenuity is immense, and 
his devices without bounds; and the imagina- 
tions of his heart are beyond comparison more 
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numerous than are the sands upon the sea- 
shore, or the stars in the firmament of heaven. 
In the 8th Psalm, the Psalmist, after surveying 
all the handiworks of God, rests upon man, and 
expatiates beautifully upon this favourite child 
of the Maker’s hand. 

Think, then, of the noble form of being 
which you have derived from the hand of your 
Creator, and consider what obligations are 
thereby imposed upon you—obligations of 
gratitude, love and praise. God should be 
interwoven with the whole tissue of our 
thoughts, seeing He is the Father of thought. 
Every high imagination should bow the head 
to Him, and every bold design should seek His 
safe-conduct to its issues; every affection 
should ask His permission to go abroad; every 
doubt should consult Him, and every resolved 
doubt acknowledge His counsel. Enjoyment 
should pay a first-fruit to Him, and sorrow 
should cry to Him for aid. Health should 
praise Him with all its strength, and. sickness 
should repose its head upon the bosom of His 
consolation. Fear should flee to Him for 
succour, and courage should dress herself in 
the armour of God. Success should triumph 
and glory in the Lord, and defeat rally itself 
beneath the buckler of His salvation. And 
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where to. stop in this enumeration of our 
obligations to the God who formed our spirits, 
and sustaineth them in all their goings forth, 
I find not; for we live in Him, and move in 
Him, and breathe in Him, and in Him have 
all our being. Then I see not but that every; 
action and every movement of life, every 
aspiration and word breathed from our lips, 
and every consciousness of our existence, every 
emotion of the heart, every desire of the heaving, 
breast, and every pulsation of throbbing life, 
should feel itself, and confess itself, to be from 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift, who 
giveth liberally, and upbraideth not. Anda 
habitual sense of the Divinity, a habitual 
reverence of Him, should go with us, and 
dwell with us; and as we cannot forget our- 
selves, so ought we to be unable to forget Him. 
He should cleave to us like our very being; 
and, instead of pride, vanity, or pleasure being 
the moving principles of our life, it should be 
moved throughout by sentiments of piety, and 
gratitude, and wisdom. I do not say that we 
should do nothing but express or feel these 
sentiments. We should do whatever is right 
to be done in our station, think what is right 
to be thought, and speak what is good to be 
spoken; but the righteousness of the thing 
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done, felt, or spoken, should always be in 
mind; the Source of our ability to do, feel, and 
speak rightly, should always be in mind; the 
regret for having failed to feel, speak, and do 
righteously, or the ‘thankfulness for, having 
succeeded, should always be present to us. 
And therefore, though our thought, speech 
and action differ not outwardly or ostensibly 
from the world’s, yet the faculties of the soul 
they exercise differ entirely: in it, selfishness, 
vanity, or pride, or some ungodly temper; in 
us, faith, piety, and love towards God, the 
author of our being. 

Now, this worship of God, considered as the 
Creator, the Preserver of our being, is what 
they are wont to call natural religion; and it 
is natural, in contradistinction to Christian 
worship, which comes of our relation to God 
through a Redeemer, but natural it is not, in 
contradistinction to revealed. For our relation 
to God as our Creator and Preserver, with the 
worship which arises thence, is as much the 
fruit of revelation as our relation to God as 
the Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, with the worship that springeth thence. 
So that those who adopt the former, and do 
without the latter, do, as it were, half believe 
God; they believe in part, and disbelieve the 
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rest, though both parts are built upon the same 
authority. If anyone say, nature apprehends 
the former; I ask him how the Athenians, the 
learnedest of nations, were ignorant thereof. 
For Paul first taught the Areopagus of Athens, 
the most learned court of the world, those very. 
doctrines of God, as the Creator of all men 
that dwell upon the face of the earth; their 
Preserver, and the Bounder of their habitation ;: 
God, who made the world, and all things therein 
(Acts xvll., 24-31). 

But Satan, who sitteth on a throne of 
division, and is the father of division, being a 
murderer and a liar from the beginning, sug- 
gests to our carnal minds that these overtures 
of Fatherhood are common to all; the peasant 
and the beggar, and the vulgar mob may have 
it no less than we; there is no distinction in 
it, no aristocratic dignity, no solitary pre- 
rogative. Ah! the bitterness of my heart 
ariseth against such wretched sentiments. 
Nothing dignified, say you, in what is com- 
mon? Is there no dignity in a heart to feel, 
in a head to understand, in a tongue to speak, 
in a hand to do, and in senses to enjoy? And 
yet these are common as our kind. No; the 
dignity is not in the feeling heart, but in the 
heart trained to feel according to form; not 
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in the understanding head, but in the head 
taught to understand according to the customs 
of our rank and party; not in the truth- 
speaking tongue, but in the tongue which can 
con the hypocritical jargon of faction; not in 
the head to do, but in this or that skilful 
accomplishment; not in the body to enjoy, but 
in the colour or fashion of its raiment, or the 
modestness of its manners. It is thus that 
Satan deludes us by his sophistry; but, O 
brethren, if there be no understanding, no just 
discernment, no conscience of truth, then, I ask, 
Is there no charity, is there no humanity, is 
there no fellow-feeling in the heart of man, 
that thus they should be divided and separated 
asunder by the devil’s vile pretexts—that they, 
should forget God’s noble community of gifts, 
and part from each other upon silly pretexts 
of vanity and selfishness? Thus it is that envy, 
hatred, contempt, dislike, and all unfriendliness 
are engendered. We will not take counsel of 
God, or acknowledge God; we will take counsel 
of the devil, and him only will we serve. 

Be not you so, beloved brethren, who join, 
together in the common name of Christ to 
worship God, even the Father. Be mindful of 
your common origin, and regard God as the 
great Author of your being. Acknowledge to 
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Him all your gifts, and let a common, undivided 
sacrifice of thanksgiving ascend to Him who 
hath formed us all so wonderfully and well. 
We are His offspring; He hath formed us of 
one blood, to dwell upon the face of the earth, 
and hath before appointed the bounds of our 
habitation. Therefore regard each other as 
the tenants and occupiers, each one of so much 
power and of so much enjoyment, not derived 
from your own ability, but bestowed by the 
grace and goodness of your heavenly Father. 
If any one, at any time, be possessed of self- 
magnifying notions, and would be disabused of 
them, let him try to restore sight to the blind, 
or feet to the lame; to create a blade of grass 
for his cattle, or a morsel of bread for himself ; 
to restore the memory of dotard age; to give 
man’s experience to the infant, or self-command 
to the lunatic; or to restore reason to the crazed 
idiot; or, as the poet says, ‘“‘ To minister to a 
mind diseased ” or to ‘‘ pluck from the heart a 
rooted sorrow.”’ What, then, meaneth this self- 
idolatry? What is man, that we should worship 
him? or the son of man, that we should bow 
before him? He is of yesterday; he is crushed 
before the moth, and is altogether vanity. 
While he standeth well with his Maker, he is 
a noble plant, whom the great Husbandman 
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shall transplant from earth to heaven, from 
amongst the drooping, withering plants of 
earth, to the perennial plants of heaven. 
Away from his Maker, he is nothing: a 
tolerated rebel, whom his rightful Master 
could crush with a blow; a vaunting fool, 
whose self-willed words are endured for a day 
by his Creator, even as a father endures the 
folly of his child, if happily by long-suffering 
he may bring him to repentance. 

Seeing then, brethren, we are the disciples 
of Christ, and know the common origin of our 
creature-gifts, and who it is that maketh us to 
differ, it behoveth us to bestow upon God all 
the honour, and according as He hath exalted 
us the more, to devote ourselves to Him the 
more, and to behave to each other after the 
Christian rule, that he who is strongest should 
help the weakest, and he who is oldest should 
assist the youngest, and so enjoy, as it were,, 
a community of spiritual gifts. This is the root 
of Christian charity, and of the congregational 
brotherhood after which we seek. This is the 
death of envy, malice, and all unrighteousness. 
That moment we recognise God as the fountain 
of our strength, that moment we die to ourselves 
and to the world, and join ourselves to His 
Spirit. Without such dependence, there is no 
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religion; without such acknowledgment of our 
Creator, there is no love of the Saviour; with- 
out such devotion, there is no love of Christ. 
Therefore, beloved brethren, attend the more 
carefully to that which hath been said, and the 
Lord give you understanding in all things. 

Therefore, our beloved brethren, our joy and 
crown, join yourselves to God, your Creator; 
acknowledge Him in all your ways, and He 
will direct your paths. Pay your vows to Him, 
and He will increase your store. Possess your 
souls in peace, and your bodies in purity before 
Him, and to the one He will send salvation, 
to the other balmy health. You will love the 
light of His countenance all your life long; 
and when He calleth you away, you will depart 
to honour, and glory, and immortality ; and His 
work shall be glorious upon you when mortality 
is swallowed up in life, and corruption hath put 
on incorruption, and then your soul shall know 
its nobility, which here is all defaced. Then 
shall the gold, which now is dim, become bright 
as at the first, and the fine gold, which now is 
changed, become seven times refined; and the 
world shall be purified, and wickedness shall 
cease, and your Creator dwell with you in very 
deed, and your Saviour rule you with His rod 
of righteousness, and His sceptre of love. 
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From Series on 


Family and Social Religion. 


L 
MATRIMONY. 


HE two great cardinal sentiments which 

the Christian religion seemeth to culti- 

vate are communion and subjection, existing at 
one and the same time within the same soul— 
communion in its various forms, first of charity 
to all men; then of love to the brotherhood, 
commonly called the communion of saints; 
then of union to Christ, commonly called the 
mystical union of Christ with believers; then 
of the fellowship of the Spirit; and lastly of 
that in which they all terminate, the union of 
the soul with God, the participation of the 
Divine nature, the new creation after the image 
of God in righteousness and in true holiness. 
Along with this principle of communion in its 
various forms, it is the object of our religion 
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to cultivate the principle of subjection or 
obedience in its various forms—submission to 
the dispositions of Providence, and subjection 
to the kingly authority of Christ, patience 
under the persecutions of men, obedience to 
our parents and to all in lawful authority, 
subordination of all the faculties of the inward 
man to the law of conscience, and yielding of 
the conscience to the laws of God. These two 
great sentiments of communion and subjection 
or, in other words, love and humility, our 
religion setteth itself mainly to cherish in 
order that we may be delivered from the two 
opposite sentiments, of enmity and pride, which 
are the bane of happiness in this world, and 
the misery of the wicked in the world to come. 
Enmity and pride, with all their tribe of de- 
pendants, which are malice, envy, revenge, 
selfishness, hatred, cruelty, and the like, come 
of too strong a concentration of the powers of 
human nature upon itself, too frequent a 
meditation of our own concerns, too little care 
for those of others; too much trust and de- 
pendence upon our address and resources, too 
little upon the providence of God; too much 
tribute of success paid into the treasure of our 
own merit, too little into that of the praise of 
God; too much of our failure and misfortune 
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unto the wickedness of others, too little to our 
own deserving, and the righteous displeasure 
or well-intended visitation of God—in short, 
too great a determination of all thoughts and 
events selfwards, too little outward. From 
which causes of malice and pride to redeem the 
children of men, our Lord and Saviour hath, 
in every sentence of the Gospel, sought to draw 
us out of the strong and enchanted hold of our 
own personality, to commune with all spirits, 
from the Spirit of the living God, to the spirit 
of the meanest, yea, the most wicked creature; 
and throughout all that range of intercom- 
munion hath given us some form of the senti- 
ment of love whereunto to lash our soul, yea, 
also some form of the sentiment of humility 
under which patiently to possess it. So that 
it may be said, these two sentiments of com- 
munion and subjection are the poles upon 
which the spiritual world revolves—the two 
eyes of Christian life, which conduct it to har- 
mony and peace; the two wings of the Christian 
spirit, by which it is raised from the selfishness 
and worldliness of the present life to the re- 
finement and blessedness of the life to come. 
Now He in whom were hid all the treasures 
of wisdom as well as of goodness, hath sought 
not only by positive commandment to establish 
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the reign of humility and love, but by the wisest 
measures to win favour for them, and to in- 
sinuate their sweet influences into the souls of 
men; and as the rudiments of character are 
laid in the earliest childhood and grow good or 
ill according to the discipline of those years, 
we live under the observation of our parents, 
the Lawgiver and Saviour of men hath taken, 
the family under His special management, and 
hath given it such a constitution in the Holy, 
Scriptures as to make it favourable to the ex- 
tinction of selfishness and pride, the rulers of 
the world, and propitious to humility and love, 
the rulers of the world to come. That nursery. 
of men which home is, He hath regulated so as 
to make it a nursery of Christians by con- 
stituting it a type or symbol of these two 
sentiments for communion and subjection for 
which He seeketh access into the breasts of 
men; so that it shall present unto the children 
the constant exhibition of these two cardinal 
sentiments, to which their eye being turned 
during all the years of opening nature, they 
may gain favour in their sight, coming in com- 
pany with all the sweet charities which live 
about a home, and all the dear: affections 
which cluster around the parents to whom we 
owe life and all its blessings. As Baptism and 
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the Lord’s Supper are the emblems of visible 
notation of the two great doctrines of the faith 
—cleansing from natural depravity by the blood 
of Christ, and our sustenance in the new life 
by the grace which cometh from above—so in 
the family the relations between husband and 
wife, and between parents and children are the 
two great emblems by which are held before 
the eyes of the children the two great sentiments 
of the Christian spirit—communion and sub- 
jection. And in this sense it is that the 
Christian constitution of families is of such 
admirable importance, in order that the 
children may grow up amidst the beautiful 
incarnation of these two sentiments, and grow 
into the apprehension and admiration of the 
sentiments themselves. 

While I explain this, I request your grave 
attention as to a matter of the last importance, 
and worthy to be oft solemnly entreated of 
from this holy place, though, alas! it be far 
more frequently made the subject of idle jest 
and thoughtless folly. The estate of matri- 
mony, at its first establishment in the garden 
of Eden, was made the closest union upon the 
earth, for the sake of which all others should 
give way: ‘‘ Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother and shall cleave unto 
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his wife, and they shall be one flesh;” the con- 
stancy of which union was defended in the 
Decalogue from all invasion, as the next thing 
in importance to life itself, before property and 
honesty, and good-will. It was further con- 
firmed and defended by our Lord at the renewal 
and re-inforcement of the law from the Mount; 
and the whole mystery hath been opened up 
by Paul, in various parts of his epistles, as 
emblematical of no less than the union of 
Christ to His church, of the souls of believers 
to their living Head. [in this relation between 
husband and wife, it is the design of God to, 
exhibit the most perfect union, whereof two 
spirits living upon the earth are susceptible. 
He intended that there should be community, 
between them in all things, individuality in 
none; that whenever they differ they should 
find a common ground on which to agree, and . 
not separate and recede into their proper 
provinces of thought and feeling; but do their 
most diligent endeavour to be of one heart and 
of one soul. He meaneth it to be the perfection 
of communion, the masterpiece of affection, and 
the parent of all other associations—friendship, 
acquaintance, and society. And this, not for 
the sake of domestic happiness and prosperity 
alone, but for the sake of religion and spiritual 
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blessedness. For in joining such a communion 
it is manifest that both parties must surrender 
their personality, and come forth from the 
magic circle of their self-love; that their 
natures must become interwoven, each re- 
signing self for something better, which is not 
self, but communion, which is not a thing seen, 
but a thing unseen—something made from the 
union of the two, which hath no existence in 
either.} Now, in this resignation of self, which 
Christian matrimony is intended by our Lord 
to be, the great step is taken towards religion. 
Communion is deliberately preferred to selfish- 
ness; and if communion with a spirit of like 
infirmity with our own, how much more com- 
munion with the Father and with His Son, 
Christ Jesus! (When this community, not of 
goods, nor of person, but of purpose and de- 
sign, and everything which is communicable 
hath taken place, and is in sweet operation, 
then it not only assisteth the parents to the 
higher and more perfect communion which 
religion is, but is to the children a constant 
emblem, as hath been said, of communion in 
general, and from the earliest dawn of feeling, 
it maketh a strenuous debate with the principle 
of selfishness, to which human nature is prone. 
They behold from the first moment that their 
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spirit can behold spiritual things, a common 
interest as well as a self-interest. All that 
blessed family estate, of which they are a part, 
they perceive to come from the sacrifice of the 
personal, and the triumph of the common: Its 
regulation proceedeth altogether by consent, 
and whenever dissent comes then come discord 
and every evil. The face of peace is marred, 
the harmony of the household is confounded 
with jarring interests, and the guardian genius 
of home departeth. But when communion re- 
turns, then with it the blessedness of the whole 
family is restored. In this way it cometh to 
pass that the married estate becomes a standing 
type or emblem of communion, a constant 
argument against selfishness, a constant incite- 
ment of the generous and pious parts of human 
nature in all the household; and being so 
established, it is worth a thousand lessons to 
the heart; it is an atmosphere in which the 
heart lives, and breathes, and hath its being ; 
and the blessing to the family of such a cordial 
union is not to be estimated. It is not to be 
estimated because no one’s consciousness can 
ascend so high into the rudiments of his being. 
There the dawn of thought and feeling God 
hath mysteriously hidden from us in the dark- 
ness of childhood; like as at the same period, 
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He hid from us the prospective view of life. 
There our spirits grew, feeding upon smiles 
and embraces; our morning of life dawned in 
the holy light of a father’s and a mother’s 
.shining face. Joy was our frequent com- 
panion, and carelessness went ever with us 
hand in hand. If instead of such an auspicious 
ushering into this world of care, we had been 
fed with the sour grapes of maternal fretful- 
ness and paternal tyranny; if our ear, for the 
dulcet and soothing sounds of a mother’s fond 
love and a father’s sprightly joy, had been 
accustomed to sharp quarrel and contentious 
discord; if the comfort we had in our homes 
had been banished out of doors by feuds and 
contentions, and peevishness had usurped the 
place of sweetness, and stern command of 
loving-kindness, and contention of communion, 
and we had grown up under these storms and 
troubles of the domestic estate, rather than 
under its pacific influences—then just as in 
troubles of the political estate, every mind is 
a little shaken off its centre—some unhinged, 
and many altogether deranged, and a spirit of 
wild speculation and factious dissension seizeth 
all the children of the State—so in the family, 
it cometh to pass, is such anarchy, that all the 
springs of thought and character are troubled 
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at their fountain, and a brood of discontented, 
disunited, ill-thriven children grow up, ful- 
filling the terrible, yet true commination of the 
Lord, that He visiteth the iniquities of the 
parents upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate Him and 
keep not His commandments. But, upon the 
other hand, when true community and harmony 
of feeling are preserved by the parents and 
guardians of the family, the children grow up 
under the sweet influence of love and blessed- 
ness, and become unconsciously attached to 
home—with how much strength they know not, 
until they are torn away from it, or some of 
its endeared objects are removed. They grow 
up as the subjects of a well-ordered State, in 
the midst of their privileges and possessions, 
working, each one in his place, with diligence 
and contentment, holding no disputes or noisy 
brawls, and venting no wild patriotic effusions, 
but living upon those things concerning which 
your would-be patriots talk. Such people, 
though quiet and simple, are strong and 
strongly united, and, being invaded or assailed, 
woe to those who stir them or wound their 
peace. They rise from their quietness, and 
they dash them in pieces, like the potsherds. 
Thus nourished in peace and unity, the tender 
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shepherds of the tender flock have oft crushed 
and trodden upon the mailed and battled 
strength of armies that had swept whole 
portions of the earth. In such peace, in such 
love, and in such strong attachment to home, 
do children grow up who are nourished under 
the sweet consenting sway of united and har- 
monious parents. 

Thus have we explained how the family, 
which is ordered after the institutes of Christ, 
becometh a constant emblem of the spiritual 
world, in which the soul of man should live 
with its Maker ; and it ought to be an argument 
stronger than all others for so ordering it, that 
our children are thereby in the right way of 
being trained up for life and immortality. To 
which agree the words of the wise man when 
he saith, ‘‘ Train up a child in the way he should 
go; and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.”’ As to these spouses who consult not 
for such communion, but give way to the stream 
of this world’s fashions, which corrupteth all 
things, and live not for God, or for one another, 
or for their children, but for the display of 
their rank, or the obtaining of distinction, or 
some worse consideration—as to those parents 
who exercise no such godlike government over 
their children, but give way, the man (for I 
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call him not father) to money-making, time- 
serving or ambition; the woman (for I call her 
not mother) to her dress, and companies, and 
most ostentatious entertainments, leaving their 
offspring (for family it is not) the while to 
every random influence of the nursery, or the 
academy, or the public school; let such 
spouses, let such men and women come not 
into the assemblies of the righteous, or, if they 
come, let them know that God’s messengers 
have for them nothing save ‘‘ Anathema 
Maranatha” until they repent of their sinful 
ways, and reform the economy of their houses, 
and make their homes no show-rooms, nor 
eating-houses, but temples of God—their nur- 
series no house of exile for orphans, but the 
abode of fatherly and motherly charities—until 
they make their babes and little children 
acquainted with the right of community they 
have in a father and a mother’s heart, and the 
duty of respectful obedience, which they owe 
to a father and a mother’s charges. I know 
the engagements of life—I know its vanities and 
its ambitions also, how they defraud home, 
and make it oft nothing more than an inn or a 
caravansary of the night. I am not here to 
combat such excuses; but here I am to teach 
the spouses who are willing how they may 
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reach that communion nearest to heavenly 
whereof I spake, and to teach parents how they 
may reach that authority likest unto God, in 
the shelter of which their children will grow 
up great and good. 

It is not difficult to unite these two sentiments 
of love and submissiveness, for in truth there 
can be no love without submissiveness, and true 
love sheweth itself by sacrifice. The next pur- 
pose which a family is intended to serve in the 
economy of Divine grace is as an emblem of 
subjection, the second great sentiment of re- 
ligion, and a school for the same, which it doth 
as well to the parents as to the children. For 
both of these two sentiments of communion and 
subjection, which religion requireth to co-exist 
in the same breast, are contained, embodied 
together and working in concert in the family. 
The sentiment of love or communion~ when 
existing alone worketh towards God familiarity, 
and produceth fanaticism, and must be guarded 
by humility or submission, which addeth the 
awful and the venerable to the affectionate and 
the lovely; and towards men the sentiment of 
brotherhood needeth the same restraint, other- 
wise we lose the respect due to superiors, and 
expect it not from inferiors, and things tend 
to equality and commonness which suit not 
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with the present condition of the world. And 
herein is the family so excellent a school of 
religion, that it containeth these two sentiments 
in the most heavenly combination. For while 
the parents are maintaining with each other 
what community they can, they are, in the act 
of doing so, submitting and deferring, I do not 
say to each other, but to the common good and 
united condition after which they seek. They 
are submitting the personal to the common, the 
selfish of their nature to the generous, the seen 
and felt good to that which is not seen and is 
not of themselves, which is the nearest approach 
that can be made to the submitting of our rule 
to the will of God, and entering from a state 
of alienation into a state of communion with 
the Spirit of holiness. So that the state of 
matrimony being religiously maintained, is the 
best school by far which the earth holdeth for 
the perfection of spiritual life. 

But it is to the children that I would par- 
ticularly refer this use of the family as an 
emblem of, and a school in which to learn, that 
kind of subjection which the Lord regardeth. 
For, as communion without subjection turneth 
into fanaticism, so subjection without com- 
munion turneth into slavishness and supersti- 
tion. God cannot abide panic-struck devotion. 
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He cannot away with timorous rites. The love 
of Him casteth out fear. The heart, the whole 
heart must go with the service. He loveth a 
cheerful giver to the poor, and loveth the same 
hearty cheerful offering unto Himself. For 
He is not a tyrant though He be a sovereign. 
Righteousness and peace are the habitations of 
His throne; mercy and grace go continually 
before Him. Yet He will be observed and 
obeyed, but with heart and soul. He doeth 
according to His will in the armies of heaven 
and among the inhabitants of the earth. For 
why? Because He doeth righteously and 
bounteously, He is glorious in His holiness, 
and fearful in His praises, doing wonders; and 
none may stay His hand from working or say 
unto Him what doest thou? Yet there is to 
be found with Him mercy that He may be 
loved, and plenteous redemption that He may 
be sought after. Now, this union of love and 
humility of communion and submission being 
the state of soul in which God wisheth His 
people to be found continually, it is of an un- 
speakable value that they should grow up 
during those years in which the mother instincts 
of men are developing themselves under a 
similar conjunction—that they should be born 
under, that they should be reared under, this 
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happy and religious aspect of the governing 
sentiments of the soul. A family regulated 
after the pattern shewed by Christ is such. 
For the parents have in their hands a power 
almost divine of governing and ruling over 
their children. And, as we shewed in a former 
discourse, they have conveyed to them a trinity 
of offices—prophet, priest and king. And no 
man is permitted to be a bishop in the Church 
if he rule not his own house well, and have not 
his children in subjection to his earthly parents 
for thirty years of his life. And next after He 
had provided for His own worship and glory, 
whereof He is jealous, and which He yieldeth 
not to any other, God provided in the Decalogue 
for the high and holy prerogatives of parents, 
securing the family weal in preference to the 
common weal. And in high and solemn lan- 
guage He hath laid down the fatherly office, 
saying, ‘‘ Honour thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.” Yet in a 
thousand places He requireth of them love, 
saying, ‘‘ Parents, love your children, and pro- 
voke them not to anger”; and it was one 
object of the coming of Christ, and of the Elias 
of Christ, to turn the hearts of the parents to 
the children, and of the children to the parents. 
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And Jesus, though He dwelt in the bosom of 
His father’s love from everlasting, having taken 
upon Him our nature, as a son learned obedi- 
ence; and though it cost Him groans and 
drops of bloody sweat, He said, ‘‘ Yet, holy 
Father, not my will, but Thine be done.” And 
what is the whole incarnation of the Son of 
God but a great act of filial obedience, under- 
taken to ‘bring the rest of the children back 
into the arms of their Father’s love, and the 
joy and fatness of their Father’s house? 

So that the condition in which a child 
standeth to his parents is the best emblem of 
the condition in which the soul should stand 
to God; the mingled love and authority which 
a father holdeth over his household is the best 
example of the feeling of God towards the 
children of men. And the communion and 
subjection which mingle together in the soul 
of a child towards his parent is the best lesson 
of the state of mind which we should preserve 
towards God. And if that parent learn of God 
how to fulfil his high and careful office, his 
children will grow up in the fittest frame for 
religious and spiritual men; andas the parental 
bond relaxes, will feel the want of some 
congenial bond in which their soul may have 
equal delight, and will pass by an easy tran- 
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sition into a filial subjection to the Father of 
spirits. 

Oh that families were so ordered! Oh that 
religion were so brought over our souls by 
early influence of those persons, things and 
places in which our souls have pleasure! Then 
we should not run the gauntlet of wild dis- 
sipations when we have slipped out of a 
father’s sight, and die in our prime full of 
wickedness and disgrace, or live full of shame 
and bitter regret for the follies of our youth. 
We should not, if we became religious, become 
blind bigots, or puny zealots, or fanatics or 
superstitious fools. There would be no re- 
vulsions and revolutions of nature in order to 
become a servant of God. It should come upon 
us by unseen degrees, and, as is reported of 
Jesus, as we grow in grace we should grow in 
favour with God and man. And our religion 
would be soft and reverential as family love; 
and the household of saints would become as 
the great family into which we have been 
translated, of which Christ was eldest brother ; 
and the rest of the world we would visit with 
kind remonstrance, and much sacrifice, as He 
did, in order to bring them into the fellowship 
of our peace and security, and then we should 
come to be bound in the arms of communion 
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and subjection to the great Father of all; and, 
living in His embrace, we should live in peace, 
and rejoice in hope of His glory, when He 
should send His Son the second time without 
spot unto salvation, that He might gather us 
together into the mansions of His Father’s 


house, which are prepared on high for those 
that love Him. 


DUTIES OF PARENTS. 


I]. 


DUTIES OF 
PARENTS TO CHILDREN. 


UR children are a gift more immediately 
derived from the hands of God than 

any other thing which we call our own. The 
goods of fortune change hands and descend 
from father to son, and we are but the 
temporary tenants of their enjoyment. They 
are tools and instruments for training the im- 
mortal spirit, which office having discharged 
for us, they pass downwards to discharge for 
others, and are but the furniture and accom- 
modations of our present lot. Buta child isa 
sister spirit, a joint heir of immortality, who 
being once impregnated with the breath of life 
by its Creator, can no more return into non- 
existence, but shall survive the conflagration 
of the heaven and the earth. The soul of each 
babe is not to be exchanged, according to our 
Saviour, for the whole world. The redemption 
is precious; it is not to be purchased with gold, 
neither can silver be weighed for the price 
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thereof. How highly honoured is man to be 
the parent of such an offspring. The earth 
produceth plants and flowers which bloom and 
sow their seeds, and perish and return to dust; 
the animals do the work appointed them by 
man, beget other servants for his use, and 
likewise perish; but men, whom the plants of 
the field do feed, and to whom the animals do 
willing obedience, or are fain to yield them- 
selves a prey, are born to endure for ever, and 
to give birth to beings who shall likewise endure 
for evermore. Human nature is the hand- 
maiden of God, and bringeth forth productions 
upon which the Almighty doth set His love and 
impress His heavenly image. 

Which highest worth of children is not only 
taught by revelation, but even by the instinct 
of nature. The first sight of them begetteth in 
the bosom of parents an emotion of love and a 
devoted attachment, which in every one that 
vice hath not brutified, is strong as death, so, 
that nothing beneath the sun, not all beneath 
the sun, shall bribe a virtuous parent to part 
with his infant child. And though it is long 
before affection shews itself in return, the 
passion grows and strengthens, until our 
children become the chief objects for which 
we labour and are ambitious—the joy of our 
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life, or the grief and sorrow of our hearts. 
‘*Lo, children are an heritage of the Lord; 
and the fruit of the womb is his reward. As 
arrows are in the hand of a mighty man, so 
are children of the youth. Happy is the man 
that hath his quiver full of them, they shall not 
be ashamed but they shall speak with the 
enemies in the gate.” 

Each child, moreover, may become the 
parent of a long line of posterity, and single 
children have become the parents of many 
nations. And it rejoiceth the heart of a child 
to have a pious and virtuous parent, and intro- 
duceth him both to the favour of God and man. 
And if a father hath been at pains to instil ex- 
cellent lessons, and cultivate righteous habits 
in his children, and to pray much with them 
and for them, then God hath pledged Himself 
that in their old age they shall not depart from 
it, but shall hand down the legacy of piety and 
worth to another generation. Whereas, upon 
the other hand, if parents be neglectful of the 
Lord God, and fail to make mention of His 
wonderful acts unto their house, allowing them- 
selves in folly and wickedness, then, God, who 
is a jealous God, will visit their iniquities upon 
their children’s children to the third and fourth 
generation ; which Divine commination, though 
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it seem hard, is nevertheless fulfilled in the ex- 
perience of the whole world. Not but that 
even the offspring of the wicked are invited, 
and often enabled to seek after the God whom 
their father despised, but that they will find 
it difficult to cast off the deformity of early 
youth, and conform to religious government. 

Meanwhile the State suffers or rejoices in 
the possession of a reprobate or religious 
people. For righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is the disgrace of any people. Pious 
men are the salt of the earth, which keep society 
from hastening to decay and dissolution. Good 
and wise rulers find all their trouble from the 
wicked and the lawless, but the righteous are 
their joy and rejoicing. Whereas wicked 
rulers have more to dread from a holy genera- 
tion than from the armies of the enemy. 

On every account, therefore—of God’s ap- 
pointment, of nature’s inclination, of our 
children’s benefit here and hereafter, and of 
the common weal—it vitally concerneth every 
parent to take the most vigilant oversight of 
his youthful offspring, and in their behalf to 
postpone every other care, however urgent the, 


world may deem it. ‘‘ Labour not,” saith our 
Lord, ‘‘ for the meat that perisheth, but for 
that which endureth for evermore.” ‘“ Fear 
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not men, that can kill the body, but God, who 
can destroy both soul and body in hell-fire for, 
ever.” In the same spirit we say to parents, 
of all things committed to your trust, cherish 
in the first place the immortal spirits of your 
children. Compared with this, the nourish- 
ment or decorations of their bodies soon to be 
defaced by the wrinkles of age, and consumed 
by the mouldering grave, is as nothing. Com- 
pared with this, the prosperity of a few years, 
the ample fortune, the elevated station, the 
short-lived renown, are as nothing. Ah! it 
doth sicken one to look on and witness the 
troubled and tempestuous waters upon which 
parents launch their children without any outfit 
or provision of stable and lasting principle. 
The brave and gallant youth goes forth to en- 
counter a thousand forms of vice, unwarned and 
undefended, and he falls into their wanton 
embrace, thereby despoiling the gracefulness of 
his immortal soul, and shipwrecking his ever- 
lasting life. Oh, that parents would learn from 
the experience of their own youth what a 
gauntlet of temptation their children have to 
run, and not send them like sheep to the 
sacrifice, or fuel for the fire that is never to be 
quenched ! 

To which end, let me pray as many parents 
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as are here present to bear with me, while I do 
my endeavour, in the strength of God, to put 
them in the way of training up their children 
in the way they should go. 


You may take it for granted that, if left to 


themselves, your children will go astray; for 
there is a law in our members warring against 
the law of our mind, and bringing us into 
captivity to the law of sin which is in our 
members. This sentence of the apostle which 
brings us acquainted with the corruption in- 
herent in our nature, doth bring us also 
acquainted with an opposite principle, which 
contendeth against the corruption, but without 
success. This better nature in every man—the 
law of the mind, warred upon and triumphed 
over by the law of the members, the whole tenor 
of earthly discipline should go to nourish into 
a strength which might keep its enemy under. 
To prosper and promote such an undertaking, 
whether in youth, or manhood, or latest age, 
the gospel is constructed on very purpose. It 
is an invocation of the better man within the 
breast, by every gracious and gainful method 
of address, and a discountenance of his 
antagonist by every threat and denunciation of 
terror. The authority of God, the tender 
mercy of Christ, the auxiliary influences of the 
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Holy Ghost, peace of mind within and promise 
of prosperity without, acquittal at the last 
judgment, and an inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away, are pre- 
sented under every favourable aspect, with a 
constant application to keep in heart every, 
good principle, and make it victorious over the 
evil. While, on- the other hand, present and 
eternal judgments, dispeace of conscience, re- 
morse, rejection of God and man, the present 
punishment of every crime, and the future 
reaping-time of indignation and wrath, of 
tribulation and anguish—are mustered in fear- 
ful forms to overawe and restrain the evil 
principle of human nature. And this con- 
tention, which, without these evangelical aids, 
were hopeless, we are taught is not only hopeful 
but certain of good issue through the grace of 
ur Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. I consider 
it, therefore, to be the office of every parent’ 
who believes the gospel to make _ himself 
acquainted with these its encouragements of 
the good, and these the discouragements of the 
evil, and to use them, according as God giveth 
him the ability, for the sake of his child. 
There is no difficulty in this. The truths of 
religion are not hid in mystery, but level to 
the plainest capacity, and just as they are 
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mysterious, they are unimportant. The most 
homely mother is as able—perhaps more able 
taking all things into account—to bring them 
home to the conception and heart of her child 
as the ablest minister of the gospel. The ideas 
are simple, being affection, forgiveness, and 
help; anger, threatening, and punishment; 
and being so simple, the Lord will not hold 
any parent guiltless upon the score of his 
ignorance, at least in this Christian land. 

But it is not by lectures, given at seasons of 
great transgression—though these are not to be 
withheld—but by constant presentation in our 
familiar discourse of those sacred motives, that 
a godly effect is to be wrought upon our 
children. There religious truths must become 
household truths, and be interwoven with the 
very structure of our nursery discourse; and 
to utter them the countenance must not fix 
itself into an iron mood, or the voice take a 
terrible tone, though reverence and solemnity 
do become them well; but with all affectionate- 
ness of manner, and winning accents of speech, 
with embraces, with caresses, and with blessing, 
such as Christ never failed in towards children, 
ought these lessons of the great Parent on high 
to be communicated by parents upon earth. 
For what are parents on the earth but honoured 
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agents of the great Father of all to train some 
of His offspring unto glory? The soul of the 
little innocent is from Him, and by Him joined 
in wedlock to the material part, which is born 
of dust; and the material part, which cometh 
of dust, shall to dust return; the immaterial 
part returns unto Him who gave it. Seeing 
then that parents are but commissioned tutors, 
honoured guardians to the growing spirit, they 
must take their example from the great Parent 
over all, who tendereth His counsels in the most 
gracious language, and bestoweth His gifts in 
the most winning mood. 

In pleasant and attractive forms, therefore, 
let each parent present to his child, for the 
edification of its soul in righteousness those 
wholesome truths of salvation which God by 
His own Son hath opened up and made free 
to the whole earth, skilfully applying each to 
the present necessity, and addressing it with 
the utmost affection. During the years of in- 
fancy and boyhood, let a mother ply this useful 
care with more diligence than she does her 
household occupations; and let a father, with 
like application, lend the influence of his 
superior wisdom and authority; and if it be 
needful, after the virtues and affections of home 
have taken root, to send him to a distance in 
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order that he may be accomplished for his 
vocation in active life, let them seek out masters 
that fear the Lord, and follow godly courses 
in their homes and occupations. To all which 
let them join parental solicitude, and frequent 
fervent prayer, and they may safely trust their 
children to the care of the Lord, who doth not 
forsake the righteous nor suffer his seed to beg 
their bread. Then truly, wheresoever your 
children sojourn, they will bring a blessing 
upon the:neighbourhood, and your ears will be 
charmed with the voice sweetest to a parent’s 
ear, the voice of their children’s praise. 
There has gone forth in the present day a 
most narrow opinion, as if nothing more were 
necessary for working these good effects upon 
the rising generation, than to teach them the 
use of the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, 
and the ten Arabic numerals; as if these were 
to operate like talismans of the East, or magic 
numbers of whose powers the ancient Pytha- 
gorean fabled. And in support of this narrow 
notion the instance of Scotland is constantly 
cited. But be it remembered, that Scotland is 
not only a country famous for letters, but for 
religion. Her priests are priests indeed—parish 
priests—the pastors of their flocks; and her 
peasantry are men full of thought—not human 
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animals; and her Sabbaths are days of religious 
teaching in every house, and public worship in 
every family; and parents aim at the duties 
mentioned above, and so do teachers of 
schools; and the ministers of religion en- 
courage all. But let her Church hasten in its 
race of subserviency to political purposes, and 
let her Sabbaths become profaned, and her 
parish schools be stripped of their sanctity, 
then it will be seen in what stead mere letters 
will stand her. 

Nevertheless it is a crying sin that in a 
Christian land the people should not be able, 
every one, to peruse the word of God, and the 
treasures of good principles which our language 
contains. Nothing would serve so effectually 
to take them from the indulgence of animal 
instincts, and rouse within their breasts the 
consciousness of intellectual power, and the 
appetite for intellectual gratification. But 
along with this there must be circulated 
amongst them wholesome books, and they 
must be stirred up by active agency to peruse 
them. To all which ends no institution under 
heaven is so efficient as a laborious, pains- 
taking priesthood. And truly, until some such 
Promethean spirit be communicated to the 
people, it is vain to think that they will dis- 
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charge the office of training up their children 
in the way in which they should go. 

Oh, if I had a thousand tongues, each more 
eloquent and pious than that of Paul, I would 
employ them every one to move the people who 
now listen to me, not only to fulfil for their 
own offspring the offices mentioned above, but 
to cast an eye of sympathy upon their various 
neighbourhoods, and do a part for the poor 
children who rise under ignorant parents with- 
out any knowledge of the ways of God, and 
fall an easy prey to the snares of the tempter. 
And here, again, I crave your indulgence while 
I counsel you upon the best way of carrying 
this Christian charity into effect. For there is 
a zeal without knowledge which harms the 
cause it would endeavour to serve. To step 
into the bosom of a family, and, as it were, 
draft so many children out for a charitable 
establishment, there to be fed and clothed, and 
educated, is always a most expensive, and often, 
very often, a prejudicial measure. Of children, 
nature hath intended parents to be the guar- 
dians, and for this purpose she hath joined 
them in the closest ties. Too frequently it 
happens that sensual gratifications stand in the 
way of the sacrifices which nature prompts to 
in behalf of the children. Then the true friend 
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of the family is he who will administer counsel 
to the parent, and open up to him the loss which 
his child is suffering by his unprofitable indul- 
gence. His interest in his children is the best 
hold you have upon a dissipated parent. 
Economy, on their account, is the best prin- 
ciple you can bring into the bosom of his house. 
An ambition that they should be wiser and 
better than himself is the noblest feeling of a 
parent’s breast. These, and the obligations of 
religion mentioned above if well applied may 
almost always be made to succeed, if not in 
destroying, yet in diminishing the evil. He 
who works reformation by these means, re- 
generates both parent and child at no expense 
but persuasion, and he has his means to meet 
the really necessitous cases with which society 
abounds. But to pour supplies out of your 
purse into a family into which already Provid- 
ence is pouring a sufficiency, to take upon you 
the gratuitous education or clothing or feeding 
of the children, is to take away from the parents 
all remorse of their unparental ways, to give a 
loose rein to their own personal indulgences, 
and to break up, in a great measure, the natural 
attachments which God binds between parent 
and child, and whereon the chief pillar of civil 
polity doth rest. 
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Ill. 
DUTY TO PARENTS. 


HE relation of children to parents is so 
important in the eye of God as to have 
received a place in the Decalogue, and the 
very first place after our duties to Himself. 
There are four commandments which relate to 
the honour and worship of God; then cometh 
a fifth, to secure parents in their high and holy 
prerogatives; then follow five for the welfare 
of society, one to protect life, another to protect 
chastity, a third to protect property, a fourth 
to protect truth, and the last to cultivate good- 
will. So that the Decalogue consists of three 
divisions—the first for God, the second for 
families, and the third for society; in which 
order I perceive no less wisdom than in the 
statutes themselves. Before the laws for the 
sake of society and of our neighbour, cometh 
the law for the sake of the family, in order to 
shew that the well-being of families is that out 
of which the well-being of society springeth; 
that the family is the mother of all associations, 
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the radical court of society, in which the issue 
is first joined. And before the law for the sake 
of the family come the laws for the sake of 
God, in order to shew that the family next 
standeth in religion and piety. So that of 
righteousness and moral obedience this is the 
Divine economy—first, the fear and reverence, 
within the heart, of the only living and true 
God; secondly, the right feeling and discharge 
of family alliances; thirdly, the performance 
of social and neighbourly duties; and, fourthly, 
morality, which they often put first, is the last 
in order, for which piety to God and duty to 
our parents must prepare the way; which con- 
firmeth all that hath been heretofore advanced 
of the importance of home, before God and the 
community, and encourageth us in the work of 
shewing forth at length the religious spirit of 
its various relations. That of children to 
parents, which hath such prominency in the 
Decalogue, is thus expressed:—‘‘ Honour thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee ;” and that no one might think it abrogated 
by the coming of Christ, St. Paul hath thus 
repeated it in his epistle to the Ephesians: — 
‘““ Honour thy father and thy mother (which is 
the first commandment with promise), that it 
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may be well with thee, and that thou mayest 
live long upon the earth.” 

And what serves to characterise this com- 
mandment perhaps still more than the place 
which it occupies, is the form in which it is 
conveyed. All the rest are negative, running 
in the authoritative style of a lawgiver— 
““Thou shalt not.” They are restraints and 
prohibitions upon the license of human nature, 
bounds set to the liberty of the human will 
in various directions. Several of them have 
threats and comminations annexed to them, and 
others are couched with a brief severity of 
language, and end with so unmitigated a tone, 
that they fall more terrible upon the ear than 
if they had been rounded off with a particular 
threatening. But the fifth hath in it no stern 
prohibition, no negation of liberty, but is 
couched in terms dignified and tender—‘* Hon- 
our thy father and thy mother ’—to which the 
ear listens well-pleased, and the heart assents 
at once; and instead of a heavy threatening, 
or an inflexible reason, there is added a gracious 
and most pregnant promise—‘ that thy days 
may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee;” or as St. Paul hath given it, 
‘‘ that it may be well with thee, and that thou 
mayest live long upon the earth.” The welfare 
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of which all are in quest, the long life which 
all who are well-conditioned desire to have, 
these two greatest of blessings, which the 
Psalmist thus expresseth as the universal de- 
sire, ‘‘ What man is he that desireth life, and 
loveth many days, that he may see good,” are 
sweetly insinuated in the midst of stern and 
awful threats, to win acceptance for that which 
has been already couched in the softest lan- 
guage, “‘ Honour thy father and thy mother,” 
as if the tone which the Almighty found 
necessary for the preservation of His own 
divinity in the midst of idol superstition, 
softened when His finger wrote of that dear 
relation of life which is revered in all quarters 
and regions of the earth—as if He remembered 
that He was yet to be known to the world as 
the Father of an only-begotten and well- 
beloved Son, and wished to set this relation 
round with softest treaty and kindest promise, 
which having done, He resumed His terrible 
and forbidding state when He proceeded to give 
the five fundamentals of social order, which He 
foresaw were ever to be thundered, and would 
need the support of terror no less than of love. 

If any one would obey this commandment 
which the Lord hath given to children, he must 
take cognisance of his inward feelings, and put 
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this question to his heart, whether he holdeth 
his father and mother in honour; and he must 
be careful to distinguish it, for there are various 
sentiments towards parents, approved amongst 
men, at war with the sentiment of honour ap- 
proved by God. There is a pride, commonly 
called an honest pride, in our parents for their 
worth, which will dictate ostentatious epitaphs, 
and call forth frequent ebullitions of praise; 
this is not the honour required by God, but 
self-complacency and boasting, which is hate- 
ful in His sight. There is a pride of ancestry, 
and an idolatry of the name which we have 
because of the deeds which our fathers have 
done, which also, as it is commonly exhibited, 
is a very mixed and equivocal sentiment. 
There is also towards parents whose condition 
of life we have surpassed, a feeling of shame, 
which prompts some to exalt them by liberal 
gifts into the neighbourhood of their own 
exaltation, and which prompts others to forget 
and disavow them as much as possible. In 
either case it is a contemptible, and in the 
latter, a vile and wicked conceit. There is also 
towards parents an oblivion, arising from the 
manifold occupations of life, and from the new 
relation in which we ourselves are placed, 
which is not to be justified by any demand 
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that society hath upon us, but only by the cause 
of Christ, which is the demand of God, whose 
glory is the only thing that standeth before 
parental honour. 

In order to guard against these spurious 
forms of this sentiment, as well as to rebuke 
the want of it altogether, it seemeth good, after 
the general explanation given above, that we 
should enter a little into particulars, and point 
out some of the ways in which it expresseth 
itself, and by which its presence within us will 
be revealed. 

And to begin from the lowest point of the 
scale. It will surely include all that we are 
bound to feel and to do for the sake of our 
neighbour. For though everything distinctive 
of a parent were wanting—every sentiment of 
love, and every action of duty; though so far as 
memory could reach back, we could remember 
nothing but frowns and blows and cruelty; 
though we had been begotten in sin, and 
brought forth in shame, and cast naked and 
forlorn upon the charity of the world—yet the 
worst case can do no more than exile such 
guilty parents into the condition of a neighbour, 
under which the whole family of mankind is 
included, when it is said, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” Surely our parents, at 
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the least, deserve that mother feeling which 
God commanded us to have towards all men of 
whatever name—the feeling of love, and that 
no weak form of love, but strong as the love 
which we bear unto ourselves. Though of the 
wickedest character, we are to bear towards 
men pity and tenderness, and to utter inter- 
ceding prayer, which will show itself in acts 
best fitted to recover and bless them: however 
persevering in their enmity and their perse- 
cution of us, we are to do them good, and to 
be gracious towards them. They may scoff 
against the Lord and His Anointed, and it may 
be necessary for us to assume the high tones 
of anger and commination; we may deliver 
them to Satan for the destruction of the body, 
but still it must be in love, that their souls may 
be saved in the day of the Lord. The senti- 
ment of love may put on various expressions, 
and these expressions may coincide with the 
expressions of malice, but they must not pro- 
ceed from malice, which is of the devil. All 
our feelings towards all men (the very worst) 
must be in love; all our transactions with them 
expressions of love, though in various forms 
even as all the visitations of the providence of 
God, from the most soft and prosperous, to the 
most stern and inflictive, are dispensations of 
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His love. Now, if in duty to our neighbour, of 
whatever cast and character, we must be moved 
in all our actions by the mother principle of 
self-love, surely, to our parents whatever they 
may have been to us, and whatever they may 
be in the eye of the world, it behoveth us to 
feel no less, but something more. The blood 
that is in our veins is theirs, the natural dis- 
position within our hearts is theirs, our name 
is theirs, and the sanctification of grace, or 
nobility of the world, cannot save us from the 
honour or dishonour of their fame. And if 
they were guilty in bringing us into being, it 
was their weakness; and if they were ashamed 
of our birth, it was their misfortune; and oh! 
if they cast us off from their bosom, it was, 
some stern and frowning adversity which they 
feared, a sad and sore penance done to the fear 
of the world, or some strong temptation of the 
evil one that overmastered them. And if they, 
still live in dishonour which God’s grace hath 
taught us to abominate, then that same grace 
teacheth us to pity them, to forgive them, to. 
bless them, to honour them, and to seek to save 
them. Go to them, if any one here holdeth his 
father and mother in disrepute, and hath ex- 
communicated them from his heart—go to them 
and be reconciled to them; treat them at least 
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like a neighbour, with love equal to that which 
thou bearest to thyself; treat them with honour, 
such as thou bearest to one who, in the appoint- 
ment of God, is placed over thee. 

This leads us to remark, secondly, that 
whatever we owe to the magistrate we owe to. 
our parents. Now the mother feeling, to which 
God hath commanded us to live towards the 
magistrate placed over us, is in this’ wise. 
Because regular government is that without 
which nothing prospers upon the earth, and 
which, being shaken, all things just and sacred 
are rushed upon and trodden down; therefore 
He who watcheth over men hath seen it good 
to consecrate for its sake a nursing or mother 
sentiment within the breast of His people, and 
commanded us to maintain to judges and 
magistrates and governors a constant reverence 
within our breasts. Instead of which, if we 
allow the opposite sentiment to prevail in the 
inner chamber of our soul, and to have the 
mastery during its silent and brooding seasons 
—if we live in jealousy, suspicion, and com- 
plaint—it will come to pass that the obedience 
which we must yield will be a forced and un- 
willing obedience; our tempers will be soured, 
and the way prepared to turbulence and dis- 
quiet. Which respectful feeling is not to the 
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man for his own sake, but to the man by re- 
flection from the office. Those who give the 
reverence due unto him as an office-bearer for 
the commonweal, to him as a man are flatterers, 
parasites, courtiers, the sappers and miners of 
the foundations of states; but those who give 
it to the office and thence derive it to the man 
who fills it, are the assurance of regular 
government, while they are the terror of 
usurping and_ self-aggrandising governors. 
For the moment the office-bearer betrays his. 
office, their fears for that which they have 
awaken and take arms. He hath cut the tie 
which held him to their reverence; he hath 
wounded that which maintained him in their 
hearts. The loyalty upon which he sat exalted 
he hath madly removed, and sunk from his high 
estate. He is a private man; and worse, he 
standeth at the bar where he formerly sat 
supreme. And he hath placed himself at the 
bar of that law which formerly protected all 
his personal faults with its sacred shield. So 
that the reverence for the magistrate, which 
the law of God prescribeth as the mother 
feeling of governments, is not only the stability. 
of the ship while the pilot steereth well, but 
when he hath ignorantly or wilfully steered 
amiss, it righteth the vessel, chasteneth him, 
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and haply sheweth him his place. Now, that 
this feeling is due to parents cannot be doubted, 
inasmuch as parents are magistrates over us 
to a great extent, and acknowledged as such, 
by the State.. So that, even under the law, they 
hold an office, and are overshadowed by the 
sacredness of law, which casteth a canopy over 
all its servants; but still more by God who 
setteth this honour towards parents before the 
duties to society in the order of the Decalogue, 
thereby intimating that the sovereignty of, 
parents is before the sovereignty of kings and, 
rulers. For certainly the patriarchal was the 
first of all governments, and no form of 
government can supersede the patriarchal, so 
as to render it nugatory. And if government 
resteth its claim to reverence, and hath from 
heaven received its title to the same on account 
of the service it is of to the weal of every man, 
much more upon that same foundation doth 
parental authority rest. For they have 
nourished and brought us up, divided with us 
their bread, their home, their property, their 
heart, their all—found us in the means of 
knowledge and spiritual improvement, opened 
to us an honourable way into the world, given 
us the best counsels, and besought for us the 
friendship of all their friends and regarded 
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everything in common—which doubtless are 
tenfold greater advantages conferred upon us 
than the best government has conferred upon 
its obedient and respectful subjects. There- 
fore, even by parity of reason—if to reason 
these things are to be brought, or rather a 
fortiori by much more than parity of reason— 
are they entitled to the reverence which we 
yield to superiors in office or in station. If 
men have a natural superior on earth, it is the 
father and mother who reared them, gave food 
to their appetites, taught their limbs motion, 
filled their mouths with language, discerned to 
the best of their judgment between the good 
and ill of their thoughts, and, when they could 
not do so, found them teachers and instructors. 
Can any honour express the sense of that in- 
feriority of strength of understanding and of 
condition in which we so long stood by them, 
and during which they acted so condescendingly 
towards us? Can any service repay those 
obligations which we owe them? If we should 
live many years their only stay and prop and 
dependence, we must die their debtors. And 
that debt we shall never discharge. It must 
stand over for the sake of our children, and be 
paid over to them; and so the debt must go 
down from father to son to the latest genera- 
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tion, and bind families together from the 
earliest to the last of their line. 

This brings us to remark, in the third place, 
that in addition to the love which we owe to a 
neighbour, and the reverence which we owe to 
a superior, this honour in which we should live 
and move and breathe towards our parents in- 
cludeth, if need should be, all that a servant 
oweth to his master. Not that any father would 
willingly put a son into the condition of a ser- 
vant, but rather, like God, adopt servants into 
the condition of sons; according to St. Paul, 
‘*“ Henceforward we are no more servants, but 
sons, heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ ;”’ 
—but that, if by the adversities of life and 
through the infirmities of age our parents 
should be brought into straits, as oft they are, 
it is the duty, it is the honour, and it ought to 
be the glory of children, to turn out as 
labourers, yea, as bondsmen and servants, for 
their fathers’ sake. And it is a stigma, a most 
gross stain upon the scutcheon of any family 
that a father and a mother should pine in want, 
or hang dependent upon charity, while their 
children have enough and to spare. And when 
this becometh prevalent in any country, it is 
time that they should take the state of senti- 
ment of the realm into their thoughtful 
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deliberations, and take measures against the 
evil, by a more pure and plentiful diffusion of 
religion; for there is a disease at work in the 
joints and ligaments of society which will dis- 
solve its union, and make of it an unwieldy 
mass. 

Oh, who would refuse to lay down his hands, 
and work and toil, yea, till blood started from 
his willing fingers, for the sake of an aged 
father and mother! For laboured not that 
father soon and late for us, laboured not that 
mother night and day for us? Whither is the 
strength of the one gone?—in bowing himself 
for his children. And whither is the beauty of 
the other flown?—in much anguish for her 
children. Where are the fruits of their labour 
and anguish?—they went in bread for their 
children. And to what served that bread pur- 
chased with a parent’s strength?—it went to 
nourish health and strength in their children., 
Strength was reared by strength. Health was 
brought by health. Are children their own? 
No, they are brought with a price, with the 
price of their father’s and their mother’s youth- 
ful labours. Let them redeem themselves by 
labour in return, if God should so make it 
needful in His providence. In whom centred 
all the early feelings of our parents’ hearts? — 
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in their children. For whom ascended their 
prayers unto God?—for their children. Why 
do they grieve over their broken fortunes?— 
because of their children. And for whom had 
they destined all?—for their children. For 
them every pound that accumulated was doubly 
dear; for them its loss is twice lamented. And 
can the children allow them—the stays and 
props of their childhood—to fall for want of a 
stay and prop? Can they allow these servants, 
these slaves of their youth to die, worn with 
cares, and gray with years, and yield them no 
service? Can they allow these ministers of all 
their peace and blessedness to be in their old 
age single and uncomforted? ‘Then, verily, 
upon them and theirs will the heaviest curse of 
Heaven descend, the curse of a broken-hearted 
father and a despairing mother. They shall 
have the inheritance of their own mockeries, 
and their own children shall inflict manifold 
upon their hearts the wounds which they 
deserve, by having inflicted them upon the un- 
deserving, upon those who deserved smiles and 
caresses. A father’s blessing in the religious 
homes of the patriarchs was a thing which 
children besought with tears, which they pro- 
pitiated with the most grateful kindness ; 
because to have it they knew was propitious 
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of all good—to have it not, ominous of all evil. 
And poor Esau, when he had been sorely 
defrauded, said, ‘‘ Hast thou not one for me 
likewise, father?’’ But a father’s curse let no 
one abide it; it is more terrible than exile or 
excommunication, and next to the curse of God 
the heaviest thing which falleth upon the head 
of any mortal. 

And, finally, into this mother affection of 
honour towards our parents, there enter many 
other tender feelings which I have not time to 
treat particularly; as the gratitude that we feel 
to benefactors is their due: all the tenderness 
which we owe to most devoted friends is their 
due, for what friend sticketh by his children 
like a father? All that we owe to the most 
devoted servant is their due, for what servant 
ever waited upon her children like a mother? 
And if we have had religious parents, all the 
reverence we owe to the priest should alight 
upon them, for they have sent up more prayers 
than any priest, and taught us more lessons of 
goodness, and given us more wholesome coun- 
sels, and administered to us more faithful 
rebukes. The heart of man is very capacious, 
and hath a chamber for every possible relation 
of life. For the relations of life are all off- 
springs of certain affections of the mind, which 
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predispose it to unite itself in such relation to 
the beings with whom it is surrounded. Now, 
whatever is just and honourable, and true and 
praiseworthy, and affectionate and devoted in 
the breast of man doth commonly pour itself 
upon the heads of children from the frank and 
generous breasts of parents. For an unnatural 
parent is far less frequent than an unnatural 
child, though an unwise parent be more fre- 
quent. Therefore, in addition to all the obliga- 
tions which have this day been discoursed of, 
itis the part of every child to recollect whatever 
more extraordinary attention he hath received, 
and to repay these with more extraordinary 
returns. And if any one render these extra- 
ordinary returns where there have been no such 
extraordinary gifts, such unpaid affection is 
well-pleasing to God; and if any one render 
these extraordinary returns where there hath 
been neglect and mistreatment, it is the more 
acceptable to God, who maketh “ His rain to 
descend upon the evil and the good, and His 
sun to rise upon the just and upon the unjust.”’ 

I would not, as I said, bring cold reasoning 
—still less would I bring calculating exchange 
—into the mother feelings of the breast of 
man. They are there for the sake of the soul’s 
own well-being. It is the soul’s noble con- 
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stitution to be capable of them. To evolve 
them is the prerogative, the very definition of 
spirit; and therein it stands distinguished 
from matter. And had the soul abode in her 
primitive glory, she would have gone on for 
ever peacefully evolving these feelings to their 
various proper objects, whereby she would have 
enjoyed her own well-being, and constituted the 
blessedness of the spiritual world; and the 
movements of human society would have been 
as still, as regular, and as harmonious as the 
motions of the heavens; and the heart of each 
would have beat as pure, as beautiful, and as 
constant to the feelings of every other heart, 
as each several star of the heaven doth shine 
pure, and beautiful, and constant, in the eye of 
all the others which behold its beauty, and are 
beheld beautiful in their turn. But from the 
fall of man his inward principles have grown 
into disorder, he is usurped by the feelings 
which belong to the reprobate spirits, and there 
remain nothing but the fleeting shadows of 
those better feelings which heretofore possessed 
him wholly. He is possessed with the evil, and 
by this he is overcome; whence occur the dis- 
sensions of families, the destruction of states, 
impiety to God, contentions, and every evil 
work. 
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From which warring, contentious state the 
Almighty, being minded to deliver mankind, 
and restore as much of former righteousness 
as might be in this fallen world, and to prepare 
our souls for another, did take upon Him the 
office of setting men in order again. Artifice 
had got in among the secret springs of his 
creation, and the outward end and purpose of 
his being was destroyed, and he waited for his 
Creator’s hand to set him right again. The 
Creator did the work like a Creator. He took 
conscience, which is His vicegerent over the 
State, and led him by the hand through all its 
chambers, and shewed what mark and rule was 
proper to each, and left him to take charge 
of the same as he would answer at the great 
day, giving him free access to conference with 
His blessed Spirit in all difficulties and emer- 
-gencies. He shewed that the mother feeling 
towards His providence was contentment—to- 
wards the gospel of Christ, faith—towards His 
Spirit, communion—towards evil done, repent- 
ance—towards good desired, hope—towards an 
enemy, forgiveness—towards a superior, respect 
—towards an inferior, kindness—towards all 
men, good order—towards our parents, honour. 
In these He requireth the soul to abide towards 
these several objects—to admit no other feel- 
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ings, to think under the influence of them that 
her thoughts may be holy; to speak under the 
influence of them, that her speech may be as 
meat and drink to the spirits of men; to act 
under the influence of them, that she may 
become a blessing to all with whom she 
holdeth intercourse. But above all, in her 
meditative moments, when resolutions are 
taken and purposes formed—in her reflections 
on what is past and her meditations on what is 
to come; inher broodings during which her 
tempers are formed—in the musings and medi- 
tations and moods of the mind, we ought to 
preserve these conditions of soul towards all, 
in order that she may become full of right dis- 
positions and inclinations, and bring forth of 
her free will the words and actions which are 
proper to each. Over these mother feelings 
conscience is the guardian, no eye perceiveth 
them but hers. As to words and actions, others 
perceive them; and for the sake of vanity and 
interest, and other motives, they may be 
assumed and are therefore no certain marks 
to judge by; but the former being beheld only 
by ourselves and God, are real substantial in- 
dications of our righteousness and regeneration, 
and being wrought in us, they will not only fill 
all the occasions which are offered to them, but 
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they will go far beyond and seek occasions— 
not only passively fill the routine of the 
world’s customs, but invent new customs, and 
find out new fields on which to expend them- 
selves. . 

Now of these abiding constant feelings, 
which are the mother of actions, that proper 
to live and die in towards our parents is the 
feeling of honour; ‘‘ Honour thy father and 
mother.” He doth not say that we should 
always agree with our parents, but if, for the 
sake of truth, it be necessary to disagree, we 
should do so with the respectful and reverential 
tone of one who beareth them honour. He 
doth not say that we should always follow their 
counsels, or limit ourselves by their wisdom, 
but that, however we pass beyond their limited 
views, it should not touch upon the honour in 
which we hold them. And if we disobey, as 
for conscience’ sake we behove to do, we shall 
in our disobedience be mindful that our rever- 
ence for them is not shaken; if we have to 
forsake them, as for Christ’s sake we behove 
to do, still in our voluntary exile to yield them 
all respect; and if they abandon us, and dis- 
inherit us, still to reverence wherever we can 
the words and person of those who gave us 
birth; never to allow our souls in hatred or 
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spite; never to express ourselves in bitterness 
or scorn; but in all conditions, and under all 
treatment, good or evil, to bear ourselves with 
submission ad reverence, and make it mani- 
fest that we honour them, though we find it 
necessary to honour God and Christ, and truth 
and righteousness still more. 

One of these mother feelings of the mind we 
have endeavoured to unfold, and we had many 
considerations by which to enforce it, but time 
forbids us to enter into them at present. Only, 
then, one word before we close: that if children 
be left in their liberty from their youth without 
any constraint of religion, not only will their 
feelings towards parents, but every other feel- 
ing grow wild and disordered. They will yield 
to parental authority while parental authority 
is stronger than their own wilfulness; but when 
the time comes that the latter acquires the 
mastery, they will burst away from the restraint, 
and run a course of their own—how often a 
course to ruin! But if parents do from the 
earliest dawnings of the mind put their children 
under the government of the laws of God, they 
will be taught reverence and obedience in the 
inward parts of their mind, and their outward 
actions will conform thereto. Yet there will 
be no slavery, no drudge of rule-keeping, no 
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degradation of unwilling service. It is a 
discipline of the principles of action, not a 
slavery of form. There can be no hypocrisy, 
there can be no reaction of self-willedness. 
For the will hath been instructed, the will hath 
been subjected to God. And there will occur 
no time at which parental authority will be a 
sham or a burden, until the fear of God become 
also a sham or a burden. Let parents meditate 
this matter well; for while it is the only way 
of breeding noble-minded and pious children, 
it is the only way of securing the reverence of 
children. While it seats you in the heart, it 
secures you all the obedience you can wish. 
While it keeps your children under subjection, 
it keeps them from slavery. While it saves 
them from self-willedness, it saves them from 
hypocrisy. And, under God, it gives the only 
fair prospect of continuing one calm and peace- 
ful union in families while they are spared here, 
and of obtaining for them a united fellowship 
for ever in heaven above. 

If we owe such duties as I have this day 
discoursed of to our earthly parents, who are 
compassed about with weakness, how much 
more to our Father in heaven! They are, 
under Him, the authors of our bodily, He of 
our spiritual part; they bring us up to a short 
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and chequered life, He hath prepared for us 
a life of everlasting blessedness. ‘* They for 
a few days chastened us after their own 
pleasure, but He for our profit, that we might 
be partakers of His holiness.”” If we honour 
them for their affection, let us adore Him for 
His everlasting love. If we obey them for their 
high prerogatives of parents, much more let us 
submit ourselves in all things to our Father 
which is in heaven. And as Christ, though a 
Son, yet learned obedience in affliction’s sorest 
school; so let us, though adopted sons for 
Christ’s sake, bear the cross of contumely and 
contempt, of labour and sorrow, if need be, 
for the sake of our Father which is in heaven. 
Then upon us shall descend the blessing from 
above, life without end. And we shall dwell 
under the shadow of the wing of His protection ; 
and there remain for us mansions in heaven 
which our blessed Saviour hath gone before to 
prepare for all those who, like Him, love and 
obey the heavenly Father, and hold the be- 
ginning of their confidence steadfast unto the 
end. 
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IV. 
DUIN tO THE: POOR. 


E does not command you to subsidise 
indolence, or support extravagance, but 

with your excess and your superfluity in hand, 
to make a pilgrimage in miserable places, and 
do your endeavour to relieve their misery, to 
‘save human nature from intolerable grievance, 
to supplement what is lacking in the providence 
of God, to lend your substance over to God’s 
purpose, that it may be repaid manifold, that 
the blessing of him that is ready to perish 
may come upon you, and that you may become, 
in God’s room, fathers to the fatherless, and 
friends to the friendless, the stranger’s shield, 
the orphan’s help, the refuge of the destitute 
and the salvation of many sinful souls, and shine 
like the stars in the firmament for ever and ever. 
The general sense in which the proverb 
should be interpreted, as it bears upon super- 
fluities, is therefore this, that we should prefer 
the claims which come from without upon our 
humanity, our charity, our benevolence, to 
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those which come from within upon our per- 
sonal social or anti-social gratifications; that 
we should be as willing to contribute to the 
enjoyment of another as to contribute to our 
own, because it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. That, instead of hunting the shops 
and bazaars for refinement of ornamental dress 
and furniture, or buying from foreign collecters 
objects of virtu and antiques, and ranging the 
round globe for its idle and exquisite singu- 
larities, we should seek the alleys and lanes of 
this city, where the abject and miserable dwell, 
and the melancholy prisons into which the 
wretched are cast out of sight and out of help; 
seek there to refit shipwrecked fortunes, and 
right disabled and diseased frames, and comfort 
sore affliction, and pour the oil of consolation 
into wounded spirits, and give the oil of joy 
for mourning, and the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness. Often, very often, I 
could weep amidst the emblems of smiling 
fortune, enshrined in chambers and _ ante- 
chambers and lofty saloons. Like old 
Diogenes, I could leap and trample upon 
silken couches and massy tables, in no cynical 
pride, but in Christian indignation, when from 
out the windows of these chambers I look upon 
the unpitied, unattended, unbefriended habita- 
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tions of the wretched poor. Out upon the 
votaries of state and equipage and fashion! 
They care for nothing but self-indulgence and 
vanity, and have no pity of their kind, but 
would turn pale and wax sick of sentiment to 
behold that misery which flesh and blood as 
good as theirs is fain to endure in its feverish 
veins and filthy habitations. Away, away with 
such unsubstantial men and women—their 
hollow hearts let fumes of vanity fill, their silly 
heads let intoxication of excess continue to 
sicken; their vain routine of life let vanity 
continue to drive in his airy chariot; let age 
plant its wrinkles upon their dissembling faces, 
and ennui consume the years of their old age; 
and let there be no mourning over their death, 
nor tears dropped in their grave, nor broken- 
hearted mourners to visit it in the shadowy 
twilight; but instead, let cold marble entomb 
their colder hearts, and unfeeling stone be the 
bearer of their memory. Away with them; 
they are good for nothing, except to flutter in 
the train of some greater personage than them- 
selves to lead out the train of splendid triflers. 
God convert them with some voice as terrible 
as the voice of him that cried in the wilderness. 

I speak to other men, to honest men, to men 
in whom nature is not shipwrecked, and in 
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whom, happily, a better nature hath come to 
birth or maturity. To you I speak, my 
Christian flock, over whom the Lord hath 
appointed unto me the oversight. I guard you, 
young men, whose guide for life and eternity 
I am honoured to be; and to you, domestic 
men, who are the strength of this flock; and 
to you, elderly men, who are its counsellors. 
I warn you against the invasion of the pomp 
and circumstance of human life. I warn you 
against the parade and retinue of state. I warn 
you against luxurious meals and splendid fétes. 
I warn you against the wine-cup when it 
sparkles, and against beauty when it wreathes 
itself in the witchery and enchantment of its 
smiles. I warn you against the many inventions 
of luxury and convenience, which are the links 
of a chain that girdles the mightiest of the 
earth in ignoble bondage—the fuel of a fire 
that consumes the world’s myrrh and frank- 
incense before the shrine of Belial, and in the 
end catches and consumes the very heart that 
ministers at his altar. And I counsel you to 
expend your thoughts upon the nobler offices 
of humanity, to be a father to the fatherless 
and a husband to the widow, and the orphan’s 
help and the stranger’s friend. As God pours 
into your coffers, return Him part back upon 
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the poor and the needy and the destitute, who 

are His special care. Make visits to the abject; 
speak comfort to the downcast. Be a blessing 
to your neighbourhood, and make the hearts 
of the destitute to sing for joy. Then shall the 
eye bless you, and the ear shall taste the sweet- 
ness of your worthy praise, and your heart 
shall be filled brimful of enjoyment, and 
merrily shall your life pass under the eye of 
the great Spirit of joy, who shall at length 
remove you to the habitations of His righteous- 
ness. 
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THE TEMPTATIONS OF CHRIS 


N the first temptation the method was as 
wary as the moment was opportune; 
which being granted, we go on to consider the 
proposal which he made—to turn the stones 
into bread. In this there was nothing difficult 
for one who could make five loaves into meat 
for as many thousands, and who converted water 
into wine. God is able, said the Baptist, out 
of these stones to raise up sons unto Abraham, 
and therefore able to make them bread to 
preserve the life of Abraham’s promised seed. 
To have obeyed this suggestion was therefore 
both within His power, and within the pleasure 
of His heavenly Father, who was surely loth 
that His Son should starve of hunger. But, 
besides being possible in itself, it is suggested 
with such an innuendo of reasonableness, ‘‘ If 
Thou be the Son of God ”’—a suggestion by 
which very much is suggested. The fact is 
brought before His own mind that He was the 
Son of God, on purpose to inflame any spark 
of pride, if any was found in His breast, that, 
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being such, He should be in such extremity. 
Therewith is suggested the doubt whether it 
were possible that He could be such, and He 
is solicited to the proof, and the proof such as 
all nature was craving for; and withal the 
tempter casts himself in the power of the 
Saviour, to put him to confusion by actually 
turning the stone to bread, and proving that He 
was the Son of God. He taketh Him when all 
nature is in arms for bread; he puts bread 
within the reach of a word; he suggests the 
word; he suggests that He had been deserted 
of God, and was no son of the Highest; he 
offers to put it to the proof of that word, which 
would give Him bread. Suppose you were in 
want of bread, and craving for bread, that is 
what not one in a thousand could bear; suppose 
you were the king’s son in want of bread, that 
were more humbling still, and more difficult to 
endure; suppose you were the king’s son 
hungering for bread in the king’s storehouse, 
with plenty of bread around you, and had only 
to put forth your hand to partake, and yet were 
withheld by some secret cause, so much the 
more painful; suppose, while nature and pride 
are thus tantalised in the midst of plenty, 
suppose some son of Shimei, some scoffing, 
outcast fellow, who had been cast out long ago 
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from your father’s court, should come up at 
this perilous moment and taunt you with such 
speeches as the following: ‘‘ You, the son of 
the king, and heir to the crown, come to this 
pass! You boast that all is yours, and you 
have not wherewith to fill your mouth! Vain 
boaster and pretender! If you be the king’s 
son, why hesitate? Put forth your hand, take 
and eat. You now take one of the loaves, and 
I will reverence thee as the son of the king!”’ 
This is only to help you to imagine the truth; it 
is not intended as a description of the truth, but 
only to aid the conception. Now, I ask if it 
were not a sore trial to be thus taunted at such 
a moment when the irritability of nature was 
at its height? Nature would say, Dash the 
tempter to the earth; and I am very sure a 
hundred arms would be lifted up to do it, if 
any instance of such abuse were to appear 
under the eyes of our people. Suppose a lofty 
man upbraiding a beggar with his poverty, or 
a man able of limb upbraiding a cripple with 
his lameness, or one blessed with sight taunting 
a blind man with his blindness, what a burst of 
feeling it would raise in the bystanders, and 
what an emotion of contempt or wrath in the 
bosom of nature’s needful child! Now, if 
Satan had betrayed the Saviour into a sin of 
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temper, into an act of revenge or a feeling of 
scorn, or a word of reproach, he had won the 
day, and our Captain, who placed Himself in 
the breach for our salvation had been overcome. 
Or, if the Saviour, beguiled by the wily tempter, 
had listened to nature’s call, and, under covert 
of confounding him by the proof to which He 
had been dared, created to Himself food, then 
He had been guilty of being outwitted, His 
human nature had been caught in the well-laid 
trap, and had used a subterfuge for His grati- 
fication. Or, if He had, without any hood- 
winking of Satan’s subtlety, but simply to 
satisfy nature’s call, commanded the stone to 
be made bread, even though to defeat the 
bravado of the tempter, He had fallen into 
another trap of ruin, doubting the providence 
of God which watched over Him, and taking 
by a surreptitious method that food which He 
should have looked for in the ordinary course 
of the Divine procedure. So that the tempta- 
tion was manifold; the snares set for the 
Saviour were many and deep. And if He had 
not been guarded by intellect, by temper, by 
humility, as well as by temperate contentment 
with the providence of God, He had been 
undone, and we undone along with Him. 
Now, let us remark how the Lord delivered 
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Himself from the complicated subtlety of this 
temptation. He did not revenge cruelty with 
wrath, not resent indignity with scorn; He did 
not give way to offended pride, and overwhelm 
His enemy with the proof; nor did He yield to 
the gnawings of hunger, and create for Himself 
a morsel against His present necessity; nor did 
He suffer His intellect to be any way outwitted 
by the snares of this question, but coolly, 
piously, and with entire self-command, re- 
plied—‘‘ It is written, That man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word of God.” 
These words cast a strong light upon the 
employment of the Saviour’s mind during the 
assault of the tempter upon the side of His 
bodily wants. Seeing for Himself no resource 
in that hoary waste wherewith He was sur- 
rounded, instead of sinking into the depths of 
despair, His piety rose with His emergency ; 
He remembered the days of the right hand of 
the Most High, and the immutable word of His 
power, upon which He relied in this hour and 
power of darkness. He remembered what was 
spoken by Moses, and the prophets, and the 
psalms, concerning Him. In that very psalm 
which the devil in the third temptation used 
against Him, He remembered how it was 
written, ‘‘ Thou shalt tread upon the lion and 
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adder; the young lion and the dragon shalt 
thou trample under feet. Because he hath set 
his love upon me, therefore will I deliver him.” 
He turned in His distress to the former provi- 
dence and preservation of the Lord to those 
that trust in Him, and remembered, perhaps, 
how through that very wilderness He had 
guided His people for forty years; how He had 
humbled them, and suffered them to hunger, 
and fed them with manna, which they knew 
not, neither did their fathers know, that He 
might make them to know that ‘‘ Man doth not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God doth man 
live.” The pious and well-instructed mind of 
Jesus had its refuge in this similar instance of 
God’s ancient people, and was well assured 
that, if for forty years He so kept them 
suspended upon His providence day by day, in 
order that He might fulfil His promise to 
Abraham, much more now to the Chosen Seed, 
to whom He had just vouchsafed His testimony 
from on high, would He furnish a supply when 
He had sufficiently tried His faithfulness and 
trust. Therefore, unmoved by the tempter’s 
guile, He quoted that lesson which forty jyears’ 
sustenance in the wilderness by quails and 
manna was intended to teach the people of God, 
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that ‘‘ Man doth not live by bread alone but by 
every word of God.’ Thus was the tempter 
foiled by our Lord’s trust in the providence of 
God; and thus hath He taught all His followers 
how to foil him when they are in like manner 
tempted under the wants and cravings of 
nature. 

The Saviour withstood the severest of all 
bodily trials, craving and raging hunger, upon 
the strength of a promise of Scripture, that 
““man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God;” and He withstood the offer of all the 
kingdoms of the earth, and the glory of them, 
in obedience to a command of Scripture, 
‘“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
Him only shalt thou serve.’’? From which two 
instances of His pious disposition, the devil, 
taking a lesson, and perceiving that this was 
no common man to be goaded into distrust of 
Providence by want, or bribed out of duty to 
God by glorious objects of the earth, at once 
changed his method of proceeding, and resolved 
to try whether he might not take Him by a 
skilful use of His own sanctified weapons, and 
an artful device of piety. But he did not cast 
away his wonted arts, but wrought his new 
attempts with his ancient artifice, and therefore 
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chose a scene every way appropriate to the end 
he had in view. When he wrought by hunger, 
he had Him in the wilderness, far from any 
supply of hospitality or charity, or any power 
of purchase, and there, isolated with hunger, 
want and desolation, he practised upon his 
victim. Afterwards, when he pushed Him upon 
the side of glory, he had Him to the top of a 
high mountain—some Alp or Apennine of the 
earth, from whose feet spread far and wide the 
objects of human ambition—and there, while 
in His eye was glassed all which men desire 
and hunt after, he offered to Him the glory 
thereof if He would but bow down before him 
in an act of worship. Next purposing, under 
the disguise of an angel of light, to practise 
upon Him with holy instruments for a holy end, 
he chooseth, in the first place a holy scene, the 
pinnacle of the temple at Jerusalem, and there 
makes before Him his third and last great 
proposal. Upon the pinnacle of the temple, 
beneath which lay the sanctuary and the holy 
of holies, and Mount Zion, and the city of the 
living God—upon the pinnacle of that house 
which, in His twelfth year He had claimed as 
His Father’s, when He said to His anxious 
mother, who found Him disputing with the 
doctors, ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must be about my 
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Father’s business?’”—here, where Simeon and 
Anna had welcomed Him in His earliest child- 
hood, and where He was soon to put forth those 
powers with which he was commissioned, did 
the artful tempter plant Him, and said unto 
Him, ‘‘ If Thou be the Son of God, cast Thyself 
down from hence; for it is written He shall 
give His angels charge over Thee, to keep 
Thee; and in their hands they shall bear Thee 
up, lest at any time Thou dash Thy foot against 
a stone.” 

Not only was the scene chosen with the 
utmost skill, to raise in the mind of the Saviour 
such an enthusiasm of divine trust as might 
have brought Him into the most compliant 
mood with the artful request, but it likewise 
found Him in the mood in which He was the 
most likely to comply. The arch-magician of 
evil, by his superhuman arts, had brought 
before the eye of His mind, and perhaps, also, 
of His body, whatever is noble in the mastership 
and single sovereignty of the earth. He had 
wrought upon the natural desire which there 
is in man for glory and renown, shewed Him 
nations ready at His call, monarchs waiting 
upon His nod, wise men bringing the offerings 
of their wisdom, and great men the offerings 
of their services to His shrine. He shewed 
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Him how busily the nations were working at 
his work; how the princes were partitioning 
the fair earth, pleased with the vastness of their 
dominion ; how the warriors were reaping the 
fields of their bloody deeds, and politicians 
gathering in harvests of their political renown; 
how inventors were inventing arts, and poets 
inditing glorious imaginations for the honours 
of apotheosis and a seat among the gods—all 
of them serving, as they thought, their own 
glory, while he, even the prince of this world, 
was the master for whom they wrought, who 
kept his secure seat upon the throne of their 
sinful hearts, working each several desire and 
inclination to his will, and from his high 
fortresses in the gay ornaments and strong 
delusions of the world, exercising an undivided 
supremacy over the decayed fancies and subject 
resolutions of men; all which he proferred in 
full possession to Christ—not a monarch’s life- 
time of it, but that spiritual supremacy, that 
mastery within the veil, which he himself had 
held since the direful fall. Now, the Saviour 
was not a stock or stone that these visions and 
this offer of things should pass before Him 
without power or impression. He was not an 
angel or unearthly being, that, being beheld, 
they should work in Him no human desires. 
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It was of the very essence of His being to be 
touched by them, and moved with them, as 
another human being is. What, then, defended 
Him against yielding to that, the smallest por- 
tion of which daily overcomes the strongest of 
minds, and seduceth unawares the most pious 
and devout hearts, whereof they make constant 
confession to God, humbly seeking forgiveness? 
That which shielded and protected Jesus from 
this assault upon the nobler part of human 
nature was the activity of other parts still more 
noble. His relation to God and to the world 
to come was present to His mind, and defended 
Him from falling. He remembered a higher 
Spirit than that powerful spirit before Him, and 
a nobler glory than the glory of the nations of 
the earth. He foresaw, also, a higher destiny, 
when, through much sorrow and tribulation, He 
should come to His kingdom. And though the 
prospect was distant and much overclouded, 
He descried through the vista of ages the 
coming of His kingdom and the attainment at 
length of that very sovereignty which Satan 
now offered Him over the earth, when it should 
be held, not in allegiance to Satan, from whom 
by dishonourable prostration it had been pur- 
chased, but in right of redemption—held, not 
for the interests of Satan, but for the interests 
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of God. And I doubt not, that at this perilous 
moment the man Christ Jesus remembered all 
the grounds to hope and trust in Him which 
the Lord had given to Messiah since the world 
began—all which, by Moses and the prophets, 
and the psalms, had been testified of Him— 
all which was figured of Him in the law and 
history of Abraham’s seed—all that had 
signified His coming, and His work to the 
nations—and all that He had received of direct 
attestation from on high; as the sending of a 
messenger before His face to prepare His way; 
His own angel-announced approach; His 
arrival amidst heaven’s glorious minstrelsy and 
the heraldry of angels; the homage of the 
country round, and the wise men from afar, to 
the new-born Son of God; His reception in the 
temple by the two old and hoary servants of 
God, the holy Simeon and Anna the prophetess ; 
His preservation from the sword of Herod; the 
wonder which wrought within His youthful 
mind; and the tokens of the Lord’s favour 
which He had received during His opening 
manhood; until at length He was proclaimed 
with God’s own voice, and by God’s own Spirit 
set apart, under the high denomination of God’s 
own Son, for taking away the sin of the world. 
His mind being filled with these things which 
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appertained to Him as Messiah, much of which 
had been fulfilled, and the rest of which stood 
over for fulfilment upon His finishing His 
mighty work, there was no power in the worldly 
attractions. They were outdone by higher 
attractions. The love of God cast out the love 
of the world, and the veneration of God cast 
out the veneration of the god of this world; 
piety prevailed against power, as patient trial 
had formerly prevailed against appetite, and 
He said, I will worship the Lord my God, and 
Him only will I serve. 
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CHRIST AND THE HUMAN SOUL. 


HAT are the conquests of David, or the 
greater conquests of David’s ever- 

lasting Son, over the kingdoms of the earth, 
but a shadow of that inward conquest which 
Christ worketh over His enemies within the 
soul, which is more valuable than the earth, to 
conquer which is a higher achievement than to 
subdue the kingdoms of the earth! The history 
of the Church is such a shadow of soul-history, 
as creation is of the omnipotent Spirit which 
made it. The soul is a thing for the Son of 
God to conquer, the world is for Cesar, or the 
son of Philip. The soul, the boundless world 
of the soul to recover, to reconcile its warring 
powers, to breathe the life of God over its 
chaotic wastes—this is a work whereof all out- 
ward works are only fit to be the emblems; a 
work, in the execution of which every spiritual 
man feels the going forth of his Saviour con- 
quering and to conquer. And He hath every 
outward action of holy writ realised inwardly— 
every groan of the conquered, every struggle 
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of the conqueror—His toil, His sweat, His 
wounds, His death, His resurrection, His second 
going forth in the plenitude of the Spirit, His_ 
unconquered_ resolution, His long-abiding 
labour, the turning of the tide of battle, His 
sword upon the neck of His enemies, the shout 
of victory, the treading of the nations in the 
winepress of His fury, His shivering them with 
His iron sceptre like a potsherd, His driving 
them with death, and the grave, and him that 
had the power of death, into the bottomless pit. 
His reign of peace, its joy, full contentment, 
and perfect assurance, what are they all, but 
letters, words and similitudes, whereby the 
believer may better understand, and better 
express the spiritual work which is going on 
with his own soul, by the casting down of 
imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and 
bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ? If a company of musical 
and melodious souls feel in unison with the 
sounds which flow from chords touched by the 
hands of a master musician, and a company 
of rich and poetical souls feel in harmony, 
while the drama of a master poet is rehearsed 
with true action in their ears, shall not the souls 
of spiritual men be in harmony, while perusing 
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the outward action, whereof they are the 
subject? Be in harmony! ay, in truest har- 
mony. For they are the end of it all, the 
meaning of it all. In them it hath its reality, 
and till realised in them, it is an incomprehen- 
sible world to words and images, a hieroglyphic 
with no interpretation; a musical instrument, 
with no hand cunning enough to bring out its 
infinite streams of liquid music. Therefore, 
by no mystery but reality, though it be deep 
spiritual reality, deeper far than nature’s pene- 
tration, they sing, “‘ He hath ascended up on 
high, leading captivity captive, and receiving 
gifts for us, even for the rebellious, that the 
Lord our God may dwell among us. Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye 
everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall 
come in. Who is the King of glory? The 
Lord, strong and mighty, the Lord, mighty in 
battle. Lift up your heads, O ye gates, even 
lift up ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
glory shall come in. Who is this King of 
glory? The Lord of hosts, he is the King of 
glory.’”’ And in spirit they see the heavens to 
have opened their glorious gates, and behold 
the desire of their soul seated at the right hand 
of God, and they hear the welcome of Jehovah 
to the Son of man, ‘‘ Sit thou at my right hand, 
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until I make thine enemies thy footstool, and 
thy people willing in the day of thy power, 
when the rod of thy strength shall be sent out 
of Zion.” 
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EVIDENCE OF TRUTH AS TO THE 
ORIGIN OF ‘CHRISTIANITY. 


T is beyond a doubt that, however much 
eailier, certainly within thirty years from 

the date of John’s baptism, this narrative cir- 
culated upon the spot where the very events 
narrated took place, and where the memory of 
events so singular must have been as fresh 
as the memory of the French Revolution is 
amongst us at this day.* Now, do but conceive 
how strong a test this is to the truth of every- 
thing narrated. Suppose a similar case. Say 
that a book were published and circulated in 
London by a set of men as the foundation of 
their claims to belief—by the followers, say, of 
Johanna Southcot; and that this their public 
document commenced by saying that, at the 
beginning of this century, in the fortieth year 
of George III., when such a man was mayor of 
London, and such another high sheriff of the 
county, and such another lord bishop of the 
diocese. At that time, dated after the manner 
of our text, there came a man out of some 
neighbouring forest, say Epping Forest, to the 


* viz., 1824. 
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banks of the Thames. That he was dressed 
in the most uncouth and savage attire, and fed 
on the roots of the earth, refusing all the com- 
forts and despising all the forms of civilized 
life. That he lifted up his voice day by day, 
sparing no rank nor description of men, and 
night by night retiring into the gloomy and 
savage wilderness, from whence he issued again 
only to take up his woeful burden against the 
universal declension of the land; until the 
whole of the city was moved to its centre, and 
went forth with one consent to hear the savage 
and severe denouncer of their conditions. 
That, in our hearing, he pronounced our priests 
hypocrites, our rulers extortioners, our soldiers 
spoilers, and all men gone astray and needing 
repentance; and having done his terrible office 
day by day, he returned night by night to the 
wilds of nature, and harboured with the savage 
tenants there. Let us be told, moreover, that 
the man was no raving fool, but of such terrible 
energy of eloquence that the common. herd 
quailed before him, and every rank, stooping 
its particular pride, craved of him what he 
wished them to do—the priests, the governors, 
the soldiers; that the general inhabitants 
flocked to him, and rank after rank, submitted 
to be schooled by him. Upon which he requires 
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of every man the unseemly and inconvenient 
rule of allowing himself to be taken and by 
him dipped in the river, with certain promises 
of repentance and reformation. Let us be told, 
moreover, that thirty years ago, while all this 
was going on, and multitudes were submitting 
soul and body to the terrible reformer, there 
came from the assembled thousands one youth, 
at the sight of whom the haughty preacher 
stood humbled and abashed; that the preacher 
refused to do the duty for him alone of all, 
declaring himself to need his ablution and that 
he was not worthy to tie the latchet of his shoe. 
Let us be told, moreover, that in our sight 
and hearing the modest stranger declined the 
honour, and insisted upon submitting to the 
ritual, that upon his coming up out of the water, 
there descended, cleaving the clear blue 
heavens, a dove, which lighted and sat upon 
his head in the midst of the assembly, all- 
forgetful of its timorous nature, whereon the 
hollow vault was filled with a voice like the 
voice of thunder, and from the empyrean 
descended these solemn words, “‘ This is my 
beloved son, in whom I am well pleased.”’ 

I say, let the followers of any religious sect 
that started into being thirty years ago, ay, I 
may say fifty years ago, or one ‘hundred or 
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two hundred years ago, set forth such a story’ 
as this now related as the ground of their 
claim to divine origin, and insist thereon that 
we should break up our whole establishment 
of Church and State, and model ourselves upon 
their outlandish and novel doctrines. Would 
people, building upon so extraordinary a tale, 
so lately happened, so much in our power to 
remember, or so much in our fathers’ power, 
or in our fathers’ fathers, would they obtain 
one single convert? The very publicity of the 
thing, the extraordinary nature of it, would at 
once expose its untruth if so be it happened 
not. Any one who should set up his face for 
it, would be hooted as an idiot, or silenced as 
a terrible liar; and if he had ultimate views, 
he would be put out of the way as a most 
unblushing and horrible knave. He and his 
infamous trash would be spouted forth with the 
highest indignation and the most sovereign 
disgust from the ear and faith of every man 
but a bedlamite or a fool. But such was not 
the case with this narrative, though beginning 
with precisely such a tale; it was received and 
believed in, and made converts, thousands in 
a day, who sacrificed all their wealth for it, 
and many of them their lives also. That, I say 
again, is to my mind the most indubitable proof 
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that the whole affair actually happened as it is 
narrated; unless the people of Jerusalem were 
with one consent resolved to be duped, and for 
the sake of being duped, which men hate as 
they hate death, for this were resolved to sacri- 
fice all possessions, life present, and hope of 
the life to come. 

Now, all the weight of evidence rests mainly 
upon the narrative being dated. Say such a 
narrative of events by the river Thames had 
come forth without being dated, like the story 
of Whittington, or the tale of Nigel’s fortunes, 
then it might have got into circulation for the 
pleasant moral or the great talent of it, or 
some other recommendation, and no one might 
have taken the pains to expiscate the truth. 
Then after lying dormant a season, it might 
be brought to light, and set forth as having 
been once received, and therefore entitled to 
credit, and so slip into currency without having 
even received the necessary sifting. But not 
so when it hath a date, and that date within 
the memory of living men, or men lately 
departed. That is a challenge of every man’s 
veracity. Each one is pitched against it; and 
each one, if it be worth his while, will expose 
it, so that it can never creep into circulation 
through the remissness or neglect of the people. 
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dhe ts: 
HERALDS OF THE GOSPEE: 


HEY who go forth to extend temporal 
power, and lay the foundations of 
strength of chariots, and horsemen, and 
munitions of war; they who go forth to estab- 
lish an influence and empire over royal courts, 
may go in the strength of all-subduing wealth, 
and diplomatic cunning ; and they who go forth 
to discover the unknown regions and limits of 
the terraqueous globe, must go with the state 
of science and in the strength of bold adven- 
ture. But they who went forth to bring all 
earthly powers under the Prince of Peace, and 
to subdue all arts and policies of man to the 
child-like simplicity of the wisdom which 
cometh from above and to spread the spiritual 
kingdom of Christ over the bounds of the 
terraqueous globe, must divest themselves of 
those helps and instruments whereby the others 
prosper. They must not cast out Beelzebub by 
Beelzebub. They must not conquer a peace 
with arms in their hands, which, though a good 
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enough combination of words for the earth, is 
a solecism in the speech of heaven. By being 
under mammon, they will never come to be 
under God; by conferring with Belial, they will 
never hold communion with Christ. Each kind 
hath its appropriate equipment; that which is 
appropriate to the powerful is power, to the 
politic is policy, to the scientific is science, to 
the spiritual is the Holy Spirit. The weapons 
of their warfare are not carnal, but spiritual; 
yet powerful to the pulling down of strong- 
holds. The stone that Daniel saw cut out 
without hands must swell without the help of 
human hands, and fill the earth. The kingdom 
which is to cast down every other kingdom must 
be independent of those kingdoms which it 
casteth down; must establish itself in its own 
proper strength; and living in this heaven- 
derived strength, must live for ever. 

Such a life of occupation round and round 
the land as was appointed to these men, is a 
disinterested, is a philosophical, is a sage, is 
a divine manner of life. Socrates, the wisest 
man of antiquity, of whom it may be said, that 
of all the heathen he was the man most after 
God’s own heart, and who, from his pure soul 
struck out conceptions which were like morning 
stars in the darkness, heralds of the dawn, not 
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only saw the high dignity of such a life, but 
had the resolution to fulfil in Athens, in the 
heart of polished Athens, this very way of life 
which Christ appointed to His missionary, 
servants. And he was so blessed in his deed 
that, though he lost his natural life (least valu- 
able of his spiritual possessions!) he founded 
a school of master minds, which wielded the 
longest-lived empire, and hold to this day the 
highest place, among the. uninspired sons of 
men. Socrates foresaw what the Spirit of 
wisdom appointed. For verily, the twelve 
apostles and seventy missionaries were each a 
Socrates in his kind; and greater than a 
Socrates: for Socrates went about in quest of 
wisdom, and complained that he could not find 
it, because it is not of the earth; but they had 
found it, being supplied with it from heaven. 
Nay, further, I will make bold to say, that if 
our wisdom were Christian or even Socratic, 
it would prefer no other way of life. It is our 
folly, our earthliness which binds us to the 
fardels of this world. The spirit of man 
spurneth them by its proper nature, and 
effecteth emancipation from their bondage, in 
proportion as it is conformed to that Spirit 
of Truth which possessed these twelve most 
honoured of the sons of men. 
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Now, bad as the world is, wild as is its 
ambition, heartless as is its vanity, proud as 
its riches are, and mad as they are all, ambition, 
vanity and riches, I cannot but please myself 
with the imagination that there is no clime so 
barbarous, or (which I believe the more danger- 
ous extreme), there is no region so polished, 
as not to possess a gleaning of worthy spirits 
to welcome these travellers between heaven and 
earth. For there is no visible thing about them 
to create hatred; the men come in the name 
of peace; there is no visible thing to excite 
jealousy ; the men are possessed of nothing, and 
coveting nothing; there is no visible thing to 
excite envy, for the men call nothing but their 
life their own, and even of that they are not 
careful; and they meddle with no earthly 
concern, and have no earthly end, and walk 
in innocency, and live in simplicity, and cleave 
to no sect or party of men, and know no 
country, and study no interests; and their 
tidings are all from heaven, and their discourse 
all of immortality, and their debate ever holden 
with the immortal soul, and the end of their 
ministration is the salvation of mankind; and 
it is virtue which they commend and peace 
which they promote, and charity towards all 
which they enforce; and a blessing goeth with 
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them, and health cometh to the house where 
they abide, and the Son of Peace resteth there, 
and salvation entereth in as into the house of 
Zaccheus, that day they arrive. I cannot help 
thinking that the men were well endowed for 
their work, and that their work was worthy of 
the endowment, and that they would find in the 
worst of climes (as verily they did, for these 
same twelve planted the gospel far and near, 
from India to the British Isles) a class of men, 
and that the highest, to give them welcome. 
The ambitious, I see, would spurn them, and 
they would be content to be spurned; the cruel, 
I see, would maltreat them, and they would be 
content to be maltreated; the hollow-hearted 
wits and satirists would make merry with them, 
and they would be content to be made merry 
withal; and the busy bustling crowd would pass 
them unheeded, and they would be content all 
unheeded to be passed. ‘‘ What do these 
babblers say?” ‘‘ They seem to be setters forth 
of strange gods.” ‘‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.’ ‘‘ They set up another king, one 
Jesus.” ‘‘ Away with them, they are not worthy 
to live.” I hear these sentences echoing round 
their path; and I see them following it fear- 
lessly onward to the death. But do I not see 
a Felix trembling, and a royal Agrippa knitting 
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his half-convinced brows, and a judge of 
Areopagus blessing the heavenly tidings, and 
a Jason giving pledges for them, and a Gamaliel 
speaking before senates in their behalf, a 
Dorcas, a Lydia, and honourable women not 
a few, waiting upon the wants of the all- 
enduring men? and the thoughtful of the people 
are pondering the words which they speak, and 
the serious minded are applying their heart to 
the doctrine, and charity is leading them by 
the hand, and brotherly humanity is opening 
to them the gate, and affliction, comforted by 
their presence, is anointing them with tears of 
joy; and the genius of every high and heavenly, 
faculty of the soul is sitting at their feet well 
pleased to be schooled and taught by the 
messengers of heaven. I see they are but 
searching the land for the good, the noble, and 
the true, leaving the wretched which love the 
earthly garbage to wallow in their sensualities. 
They are gathering each sweet and savoury 
plant, leaving the weeds, standing for a 
devouring conflagration which is to come. The 
fire of heaven hath come down unto the earth 
(for these twelve were baptized with fire); but 
it loved not the earthly elements, and ran along 
seeking materials which had some savour of 
the worthy regions from whence it came, which 
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having found it took and enkindled, and left 
in a heavenly blaze each one in his place, to 
purify, enlighten, and enkindle the region 
round about. 
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NVY, and jealousy, and malignity, have 
their origin in the same evil principle 

which moves the thief to possess himself of our 
property, or the fraudulent to outwit us in our 
dealings. It is a stealing of reputation and of 
good name. It springs from the consciousness 
of inferiority, and it is a confession of that 
inferiority. It hides a discontented mind; and 
yet it cannot hideit, but divulges it. The 
envious are not only thieves, but they tell upon 
themselves. Every one who hears their envious 
tale is their confessor, and would do well to 
give them pity, but not absolution. They 
deserve no absolution till they have the grace 
to perceive how much they need it. The thing, 
when looked upon nakedly, is the meanest, 
worst of knaveries, and therefore it becomes 
necessary cunningly to hide it, under various 
disguises. The most common is, an interest 
in our welfare. They profess to know how rich 
we are in the commodity they would deprive 
us of, and then they would sicken our enjoy- 
ment of it, by shewing how full of snares it is, 
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and therein they do well act one part of friends, 
if they bear up the other part, which good men 
delight in more, of rejoicing with us in our joy, 
and bearing up our hearts against the envies 
of others, as well as bearing it down with their 
fears. If they shew confidence in our good 
parts, as well as distrust of our evil, then it 
is excellent friendship, and the more to be 
admired that it hath in it counsel and warning, 
as well as congratulation. But, if this be the 
eternal cant—‘‘ I am no flatterer, I am plain 
with my friends, I love you too well to flatter 
you, beware of vanity, beware of pride, beware 
of the world’’—then I say, Down with it; it 
is rank envy, and proceeds from absence of 
kindness ; it is the satyr disguised and cloaked 
with friendship, and will cast the mask the 
moment you are found tripping; it will bear 
you down with calumny, instead of aiding you 
with counsel. Call they this Christ’s discipline, 
call they this charity, which rejoiceth in the 
good, not in the evil, which is the minister of 
hope, not of suspicion, the inspirer of joy, not 
of cold distrust? Away with it from our com- 
munion. Let friends rejoice with friends, speak 
tenderness, love with pure hearts fervently, and 
reserve suspicion, keep it far back, unwillingly 
advance it, never display it; but weep over it 
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secretly, and talk of it alone in prayer to God, 
that it may prove unfounded. Another way envy 
hath of shewing itself is by criticism, or a pro- 
fessed regard for truth. There is a noble love of 
truth, and a fearlessness of uttering it before 
friend and foe, which one of the most truth- 
loving of English philosophers pronounced to 
be the seed-bed of every other virtue. This 
liberty of speaking truth one, who means to 
take its full scope from the chair of truth, 
should be the last to blame. Let truth be said, 
come what will. But this noble virtue is one 
of the commonest cloaks of envy in these times. 
They stab through this veil private character, 
domestic charities, public virtues; whosoever 
hath any elevation, there are a thousand ready 
to assail and pull down. They take an error 
in a word to be the sign of a malignant heart, 
and a gesture of the body to speak the darkest, 
deepest hypocrisy. It is painful to witness the 
many of this land who feed and fatten upon 
scandal, who lacerate and suck the blood of 
the worthiest men, giving full scope to their 
villainous weapons, for no end I can see, but 
because being themselves in the sink of all vice 
and iniquity, cowardly and behind a screen, 
they would drag down to the same abominable 
vileness the fair reputation and honourable 
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purposes of the most unblemished men and 
women. They play a game between truth and 
falsehood, between sincerity and sport; they 
make no difference between things good and 
evil, calling bitter sweet and sweet bitter; and, 
being themselves divested of virtue, of religion, 
of honour, broken in name, which therefore 
they dare not avow, ruined in prospects, they 
do wreak the malignity which the devil hath 
stocked them withal, in reward for their souls 
sold over to his service, upon all who have not 
the interests of their master, his hellish 
interests of strife and malignity at heart. 
Many other are the disguises, besides 
personal affection and love of truth, which 
malignity and envy do assume in order to 
gratify their wicked purposes. And I do exhort 
the people of my flock to be on their guard 
against their own hearts, lest they indulge under 
these or other forms this most wretched passion 
against the fair name and good fortune of 
others. Probe deep, and put yourselves to 
severe and painful inspection, lest this arch 
deceit may be lurking in your hearts; for where 
it is present, the devil hath a friend sure and 
steadfast, and the Saviour hath an enemy, the 
most difficult to be cast out. And as all men 
of fair reputations and good success have this 
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stealth and plunder to expect, I pray you to 
take the Baptist’s way of meeting and defeating 
it. Do not give them the advantage by losing 
your temper; for, being thrown off your guard, 
you may chance to do or say something of 
which they will make a handle to abuse you. 
But are we patiently to stand by and hear our 
good report blasted and blasphemed? There 
is the mistake. They cannot blast or blaspheme 
your good report—which is good only while it 
stands with the good and with God, the author 
of all goodness. To stand well with the scum 
of men is no standing whatever; to be well 
spoken of by all men is one of the four woes 
which Christ pronounced; ‘‘ Woe unto you 
when all men speak well of you. Blessed are 
ye who are persecuted for righteousness sake. 
If ye suffer for righteousness sake, happy are 
ye. This is your calling, to suffer for the sake 
of Christ.”” Take it well, therefore; take it 
all joy when ye fall into divers persecutions ; 
for so persecuted they the prophets that were 
before you. The creatures are a sort of reptile 
which adhereth to the stem of noble plants, and 
hath its food from that which their bark and 
leaves can well enough spare. But the noble 
plant riseth not against the reptile that feedeth 
on it. 
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But this lesson is more easily taught than 
practised. And the reason why it is of such 
difficult practise is, that we do not sufficiently 
remember from whom our various gifts of good 
name or good deeds proceed. We consider our 
distinction as our own, whereas it is God that 
maketh us to differ; and having this touched, 
we feel as if our own were invaded, and make 
an effort to defend ourselves. Now, though 
I blame not self-defence, but consider it as a 
Christian privilege, yet that you may be 
guarded in the true defensive armour of the 
Baptist, I pray you to remember that God is 
your defence, and will bring you safety. 
Remember that if God were to take away His 
restraining Spirit, you would soon sink into all 
the evil conditions into which your enemies 
would fain bring you. Therefore separate not 
your confidence from Him who sustaineth you, 
but remember, in the extreme assaults of the 
enemy, that He is for you who is greater than 
all that can be against you. Therefore, when 
they revile you, revile not again, but commit 
yourselves unto Him that judgeth righteously. 
Let their calumnies be your incitements’ to 
prayer and watchfulness. Let their far-blown 
words and vanities, greedily devoured by the 
world, teach you what a bubble worldly reputa- 
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tion is, and induce you less and less to consider 
it in your conduct, and to transfer more and 
more of your allegiance unto the living God. 
So shall you convert these ministers of Satan 
into ministers of God, these enemies into. 
friends. And ye will feel what a wise man once 
said, “‘ Oh that we knew the value of an enemy! 
we would purchase him with purest gold.” 
Were there not thieves of our property, we 
would never become acquainted with the wis- 
dom of laws, and the defences of government, 
and the securites of home, and the severer 
‘virtues of citizens. In like manner, were there 
no thieves of reputation, we should never 
become acquainted with the value of a good 
conscience and a trust in Heaven, nor have 
known half so well the lessons of forgiveness, 
and meekness, and long-suffering, and mercy. 
The most precious part of our Saviour’s life 
is His mistreatment and crucifixion; the most 
precious part of the lives of the worthies is their 
imprisonment and martyrdom. And at this 
day, depend upon it, the most precious part of 
every Christian’s experience is the reviling of 
the wicked, in public and in private. _ 

But while we thus counsel you to be armed in 
pacific and enduring graces, we exhort you to 
give the enemy no cause to blaspheme. Exer- 
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cise Christian prudence and Christian courtesy 
towards all; becoming all things to all men, as 
far as consisteth with sincerity and singleness 
of heart. Have about you the wisdom of the 
serpent; for he is a serpent with whom ye have 
to contend. And when they do break out and 
discharge the artillery of their spitefulness and 
scorn, present to it a soft and yielding defence ; 
so shall it injure you the less. But oh! forget 
not to pity them, forget not to pray for them. 
‘They know not what they do.” ‘* Whosoever 
offendeth the least of these little ones, better 
for him that a millstone were hung about his 
neck, and he were cast into the depths of the 
sea.” ‘‘ Forgive your enemies, love them which 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you, and persecute you.” Think of their 
pitiable and miserable condition. It is a sore 
thing for them to live on spleen; it is a sad 
thing for them to become friendless through 
their spitefulness. Think on the viperous 
stings which they have within them, and the 
venom which they breed in their inward parts. 
If the thing they utter be loathsome, how much 
more loathsome the heart from which it came! 
And think of the poor wretches who bear such 
hearts in their bosom continually; it is as a 
consuming fire within them. Their breast is 
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a habitation of demons, an unclean lurking- 
place of evil spirits. And think of their 
debaucheries and dissipation by night and day, 
of their ruined characters, of their heart with- 
out a friend, of their soul without a refuge, of 
the tyranny of their master—think of these 
things, and pity them from the bottom of your 
heart, and pray for them, and do them good 
if that peradventure they may be won upon by 
your kindness, and seek forgiveness of the Lord 
for the persecution of His people, and be saved 
from the wrath to come, ‘“‘ when the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from heaven with His mighty, 
angels, in flaming fire taking vengeance on 
them that know not God, and that obey not 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; who shall 
be punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory. 
of His power; when He shall come to be 
glorified of His saints and to be admired of 
those that believe.” 
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HERE was a time when the revelation 
of the word of God had an introduction 
into this earth which neither permitted men to 
doubt whence it came, nor wherefore it was 
sent. If, at the giving of each several truth, 
a star was not lighted up in heaven, as at the 
birth of the Prince of Truth, there was done 
upon the earth a wonder, to make her children 
listen to the message of their Maker. The 
Almighty made bare His arm; and, through 
mighty acts shewn by His holy servants, gave 
demonstration of His truth, and found for it a 
sure place among other matters of human 
knowledge and belief. 

But now the miracles of God have ceased, 
and nature, secure and unmolested, is no longer 
called on for testimonies to her Creator’s voice. 
No burning bush draws the footsteps to His 
presence-chamber; no invisible voice holds 
the ear awake; no hand cometh forth from the 
obscure to write His purposes in letters of 
flame. The vision is shut up, and the testimony 
is sealed, and the word of the Lord is ended, 
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and this solitary volume, with its chapters and 
verses, is the sum total of all for which the 
chariot of heaven made so many visits to the 
earth, and the Son of God himself tabernacled 
and dwelt among us. 

Oh! if books had but tongues to speak their 
wrongs, then might this book well exclaim— 
Hear, O heavens! and give ear, O earth! I 
came from the love and embrace of God, and 
mute nature, to whom I brought no boon, did 
me rightful homage. To man I came, and my 
words were to the children of men. I disclosed 
to you the mysteries of hereafter, and the 
secrets of the throne of God. I set open to 
you the gates of salvation, and the way of 
eternal life, heretofore unknown. Nothing in 
heaven did I withhold from your hope and 
ambition; and upon your earthly lot I poured 
the full horn of divine providence and consola- 
tion. But ye requited me with no welcome, 
ye held no festivity on my arrival: ye sequester 
me from happiness and heroism, closeting me 
with sickness and infirmity; ye make nought of 
me, nor use me for your guide to wisdom and 
prudence, but press me into your list of duties, 
and withdraw me to a mere corner of your 
time; and most of ye set me at nought, and 
utterly disregard me. I came, the fulness of 
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the knowledge of God: angels delighted in my 
company, and desired to dive into my secrets. 
But ye, mortals, place masters over me, sub- 
jecting me to the discipline and dogmatism of 
men, and tutoring me in your schools of learn- 
ing. I came not to be silent in your dwellings, 
but to speak welfare to you and your children, 
I came to rule and my throne to set up in the 
hearts of men. Mine ancient residence was the 
bosom of God; no residence will I have but 
the soul of an immortal; and if you had enter- 
tained me, I should have possessed you of the ; 
peace which I had with God, “‘ when I was with 
Him, and was daily His delight, rejoicing always 
before Him. Because I called and you refused, 
I have stretched out my hand and no man re- 
garded; but ye have set at nought all my 
counsel, and would none of my reproof; I also 
will laugh at your calamity and mock when 
your fear cometh: when your fear cometh as 
desolation, and your destruction cometh as a 
whirlwind, when distress and anguish cometh 
upon you. Then shall they cry unto me, but 
I will not answer; they shall seek me early, 
but they shall not find me.” 

Now judging that every time we open the 
pages of this holy book, we are favoured with 
no less than a communication from on high, 
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we conceive it due to the majesty of Him 
who speaks, that we, in like manner, dis- 
cipline our spirits with a due preparation, and 
have them in proper frame before we listen to 
the voice; and while it is disclosing to us the 
important message that we be rapt in full 
attention; and when it hath disburdened itself 
into our opened and enlarged spirits, that we 
proceed forthwith to the business of its fulfil- 
ment, whithersoever and to whatsoever it 
summon us forth. 

Christians are prone to occupy themselves 
with the admiration of those opinions by which 
they stand distinguished as a Church or a sect 
from other Christians; and instead of being 
quite unfettered to receive the whole counsel 
of the divine will, they are prepared to welcome 
it no further than as it bears upon, and stands 
with, opinions which they already favour. To 
this prejudgment the early use of catechisms 
mainly contributes, which, however serviceable 
in their place, have the disadvantage of pre- 
senting the truth in a form altogether different 
from what it occupies in the word itself. In 
the one it is presented to the intellect chiefly 
(and in the catechism of our Church to an in- 
tellect of a very subtle order); in the other it 
is presented more frequently to the heart, to 
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the affections, to the imitation, to the fancy, 
and to all the faculties of the soul. In early 
youth, which is applied to with those compila- 
tions, an association takes place between 
religion and intellect, and a divorcement of 
religion from the other powers of the inner 
man. Which derangement, judging from ob- 
servation and experience, it is exceeding difficult 
to set to rights in after life; and so it comes to 
pass that, in listening to the oracles of God, 
the intellect is chiefly awake, and the better 
parts of the message—those which address the 
heart and its affections, those which dilate and 
enlarge our imaginations of the Godhead, and 
those which speak to the various sympathies 
of our nature—we are, by the injudicious use 
of these narrow epitomes, indisposed to receive. 

And in their train comes controversy, with 
his rough voice and unmeek aspect, to dis- 
qualify the soul for a full and fair audience of 
her Maker’s word. The points of the faith we 
have been called on to defend, or which are 
reputable with our party, assume in our esteem 
an importance disproportionate to their impor- 
tance in the word, which we come to relish 
chiefly when it goes to sustain them; and the 
Bible is hunted for arguments and texts of con- 
troversy which are treasured up for future 
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service. The solemn stillness which the soul 
should hold before her Maker, so favourable 
to meditation and rapt communion with the 
throne of God, is destroyed at every turn by 
suggestion of what is orthodox and evangelical 
—where all is orthodox and evangelical; the 
spirit of the leader becomes lean, being fed with 
abstract truths and formal propositions; his 
temper ungenial, being ever disturbed with 
controversial suggestions; his prayers un- 
devout recitals of his opinions; his discourse 
technical announcements of his faith. Intellect, 
cold intellect, hath the sway over heavenward 
devotion and holy fervours. Man, contentious 
man, hath the attention which the unsearchable 
God should have undivided; and the fine, full 
harmony of heaven’s melodious voice, which, 
heard apart, were sufficient to lap the soul in 
ecstasies unspeakable, is jarred and interfered: 
with; and the heavenly spell is broken by the 
recurring conceits, sophisms, and passions of 
men. 

Such are the pre-occupations of religious 
minds: but for those of worldly minds—they 
are not to be reckoned up, being manifold as 
their favourite passions and pursuits. One 
thing only can be said—that before coming to 
the oracles of God, they are not pre-occupied 
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with the expectation and fear of Him, into 
whose audience they have come. No chord in 
their heart is in unison with things unseen; no 
moments set apart for religious thought and 
meditation; no anticipations of the honoured 
interview ; nor prayers of preparation, like that 
of Daniel, before Gabriel was sent to teach 
him; nor devoutness like that of Cornelius be- 
fore the celestial visitation ; nor fasting like that 
of Peter before the revelation of the glory of 
the Gentiles! To minds thus untuned to holi- 
ness the words of God find no entrance— 
striking heavy on the ear, seldom making way 
to understanding—almost never to the heart. 
To spirits hot with conversation, perhaps heady, 
with argument, uncomposed by solemn thought, 
ruffled and in uproar from the concourse of 
worldly interests—the sacred page being spread 
out, its accents are drowned in the noise which 
hath not yet subsided within the breast. All 
the awe, and pathos, and awakened conscious- 
ness of a divine approach, impressed upon the 
ancients by the procession of solemnities—is to 
worldly men without a substitute. 

Of the sentiments which befit the mind 
that cometh into conference with its Maker, 
the first and most prevailing should be grati- 
tude for His having ever condescended to 
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hold commerce with such wretched and fallen 
creatures. Gratitude not only expressing itself 
in proper terms, but possessing the mind with 
an abiding and overmastering mood, under 
which it shall sit impressed the whole duration 
of the interview. Such an emotion as cannot 
utter itself in language—though by language 
it indicates its presence—but preserves us in a 
devout and adoring frame, while the Lord is 
uttering His voice. Go, visit a desolate widow 
with consolation and help and fatherhood of 
her orphan children—do it again and again— 
and your presence, the sound of your approach- 
ing footstep, the soft utterance of your voice, 
the very mention of your name—will come to 
dilate her heart with a fulness which defies her 
tongue to utter, but speaks by the tokens of a 
swimming eye, and clasped hands, and fervent 
ejaculations to heaven upon your head! No 
less copious acknowledgment to God, the 
author of our well-being and: the Father of our 
better hopes, ought we to feel when His word 
discloseth to us the excesses of His love. 
Though a veil be now cast over the Majesty 
which speaks, it is the voice of the Eternal 
which we hear, coming in soft cadences to win 
our favour, yet omnipotent as the voice of the 
thunder, and overpowering as the rushing of 
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many waters. And though the veil of the 
future intervene between our hand and the 
promised goods, still are they from His lips 
who speak and it is done, who commandeth and 
all things stand fast. With no less emotion, 
therefore, should this book be opened than if, 
like him in the Apocalypse, you saw the voice 
which spake; or like him in the trance, you 
were into the third heavens translated, com- 
panying and communing with the realities of 
glory, which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor the heart of man conceived. 

But to return from this lamentation—which 
may God hear, who doth not disregard the 
cries of His afflicted people! With the full 
sense of obligation to the Giver, combine a 
humble sense of your own incapacity to value 
and to use the gift of His holy oracles. 
Having no taste whatever for the mean esti- 
mates which are made, and the coarse invectives 
that are vented against human nature, which, 
though true in the main, are often in the manner 
so unfeeling and triumphant, as to reveal hot 
zeal, rather than tender and deep sorrow, we 
will not give in to this popular strain. And 
yet it is a truth, by experience revealed, that 
though there be in a man most noble faculties, 
and a nature restless after the knowledge and 
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truth of things—there are, towards God, and 
His revealed will, an indisposition and a regard- 
lessness, which the most tender and enlightened 
consciences are the most ready to acknowledge. 
Of our emancipated youth who bound after the 
knowledge of the visible works of God, and the 
gratification of the various instincts of nature, 
how few betake themselves at all, how few 
absorb themselves with the study and obedience 
of the word of God! And when, by God’s 
visitation we address ourselves to the task, 
how slow is our progress and how imperfect 
our performance! So true is it that nature is 
unwilling to be the subject of the Scriptures. 
The soul is previously possessed with adverse 
interests ; the world hath laid an embargo upon 
her faculties, and monopolized them to herself ; 
old habit hath perhaps added his almost in- 
curable callousness; and the enemy of God and 
man is skilful to defend what he hath already 
won. So circumstanced, and every man is so 
circumstanced, we come to the audience of the 
word of God, and listen in worse tune than a 
wanton to a sermon, or a hardened knave to 
a judicial reprimand. Our understanding is 
prepossessed with a thousand idols either of 
the world religious or irreligious—which cor- 
rupt the reading of the word into a straining 
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of the text to their service; and when it will 
not strain, cause it to be skimmed, and perhaps 
despised or hated. Such a thing as a free and 
unlimited reception of all the parts of Scripture 
into the mind, is a thing most rare to be met 
with, and when met with, will be found the 
result of many a sore submission of nature’s 
opinions, as well as of nature’s likings. 

But the word, as hath been said, is not for 
the intellect alone, but for the heart, and for 
the will. Now if any one be so wedded to his 
own candour as to think he doth accept the 
divine truth unabated—sure no one will flatter 
himself into the belief that his heart is already 
attuned and enlarged for all divine affections, 
or his will in readiness for all divine command- 
ments. The man who thus misdeems of him- 
self, must, if his opinion were just, be like ai 
sheet of fair paper, unblotted, unwritten on; 
whereas all men are already occupied, to very 
fulness, with other opinions, and attachments 
and desires, than the world reveals. We do 
not grow Christians by the same culture by 
which we grow men, otherwise what need of 
divine revelation and divine assistance? But 
being unacquainted from the womb with God, 
and attached to what is seen and felt, through 
early and close acquaintance, we are ignorant 
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and detached from what is unseen and unfelt. 
The word is a novelty to our nature, its truths 
fresh truths, its affections fresh affections, its 
obedience a new obedience, which have to 
master and put down the truths, affections, and 
obedience gathered from the apprehension of 
nature, and the commerce of worldly life. 
Therefore there needeth, in one that would be 
served from this storehouse of truth opened by 
heaven, a disrelish of his old acquisitions, and 
a preference of the new, a simple, childlike 
teachableness, an allowance of ignorance and 
error, with whatever else beseems an anxious 
learner. Coming to the word of God, we are 
like children brought into the conversations of 
experienced men; and we should humbly listen 
and reverently inquire: or we are like raw 
rustics introduced into high and polished life, 
and we should unlearn our coarseness, and 
copy the habits of the station—nay, we are 
like offenders caught, and for amendment 
committed to the bosom of honourable society, 
with the power of regaining our lost condition, 
and inheriting honour and trust—therefore we 
should walk softly and tenderly, covering our 
former reproach with modesty and humbleness, 
hasting to redeem our reputation by distin- 
guished performances, against offence doubly 
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guarded, doubly watchful for opportunities, to 
demonstrate our recovered goodness. 

These two sentiments—devout veneration of 
God for His unspeakable gift, and deep distrust 
of our own capacity to estimate and use it 
aright—will generate in the mind a constant 
aspiration after the guidance and instruction of 
a higher power. The first sentiment, of good- 
ness remembered, emboldening us to draw 
near to Him who first drew near to us, and 
who with Christ will not refuse us any gift. 
The second sentiment, of weakness remem- 
bered, teaching us our need, and prompting us 
by every interest of religion and every feeling 
of helplessness to seek of Him who hath said, 
‘“Tf any one lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
who giveth liberally and upbraideth not.” 
The man who under these two master feelings 
cometh to read, shall not read without profit. 
Every new revelation, feeding his gratitude and 
nourishing his sense of former ignorance, will 
confirm the emotions he is under, and carry. 
them onward to an unlimited dimension. Such 
a one will prosper in the way; enlargement of 
the inner man will be his portion, and establish- 
ment in the truth his exceeding great reward;. 
affection to the Godhead will lead him on; 
and the strength which sustaineth the humble 
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will be his reward. ‘‘In the strength of the 
Lord shall his right hand get victory—even in 
the name of the Lord of hosts. His soul also 
shall flourish with the fruits of righteousness 
from the seed of the word, which liveth and 
abideth for ever.” 

Thus delivered from prepossessions of all 
other masters, and arrayed in the raiment of 
humility and love, the,soul should advance to 
the meeting of her God; and she should call 
a muster of all her faculties, and have all her 
poor graces in attendance, and anything she 
knows of His excellent works and exalted ways 
she should summon up to her remembrance: 
her understanding she should quicken, her 
memory refresh, her imagination stimulate, 
her affections cherish, and her conscience 
arouse. All that is within her soul should be 
stirred up, her whole glory should awake, and 
her whole beauty display itself for the meeting 
of her King. As His handmaiden she should 
meet Him; His own handiwork, though sore 
defaced, yet seeking restoration; His humble, 
because offending servant—yet nothing slavish, 
though humble—nothing superstitious, though 
devout—nothing tame, though modest in her 
demeanour ; but quick, and ready, all addressed 
and wound up for her Maker’s will. 
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How different the ordinary proceeding of 
Christians, who with timorous, mistrustful 
spirits, with an abeyance of intellect, and a 
dwarfish reduction of their natural powers, 
enter to the conference of the word of God! 
The natural powers of man are to be mis- 
trusted, doubtless, as the willing instruments 
of the Evil One; but they must be honoured 
also as the necessary instruments of the Spirit 
of God, whose operation is a dream, if it be not 
through knowledge, intellect, conscience, and 
action. Now Christians, heedless of this grand 
regeneration of the mighty instruments of 
thought and action, at the same time coveting 
hard after holy attainments, do often resign the 
mastery of themselves, are at once taken into 
the current of the religious world—whirling 
around the eddy of some popular leader—and 
so drifted, I will not say from godliness, but 
drifted certainly from that noble, manly, and 
independent course, which, under steerage of. 
the word of God, they might have safely pur- 
sued for the dignity and salvation of their 
immortal souls. Meanwhile these popular 
leaders, finding no necessity for strenuous 
endeavours and high science in the ways of 
God, but having a gathering host to follow 
them, deviate from the ways of deep and pene- 
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trating thought—refuse the contest with the 
literary and accomplished enemies of the faith 
‘—bring a contempt upon that cause in which 
mighty men did formerly gird themselves to 
the combat—and so cast the stumbling-block 
of a mistaken paltriness between enlightened 
men and the cross of Christ! So far from this 
simple-mindedness (but its proper name is 
feeble-mindedness), Christians should be—as 
aforetime in this island they were wont to be— 
the princes of human intellect, the lights of the 
world, the salt of the political and social state. 
And till they come forth from the swaddling 
bands in which foreign schools have girt them, 
and walk boldly upon the high places of human 
understanding, they will never obtain that 
influence in the upper regions of knowledge 
and power of which unfortunately they have not 
the apostolic unction to be in quest. Nor will 
they ever become the master and commanding 
spirits of the time, until they cast off the 
wrinkled and withered skin of an obsolete age, 
and clothe themselves with intelligence as with 
a garment, and bring forth the fruits of love, 
and of a sound mind. 

While we thus invocate, to the reading of 
the word, the highest strains of the human 
soul, mistake us not as derogating from the 
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office of the Spirit of God. Far be it from 
any Christian, much further from any Christian 
pastor, to withdraw from God the honour 
which is everywhere His due, but there most 
of all His due, where the human mind laboured 
alone for thousands of years, and laboured _ 
with no success—viz., the regeneration of itself, 
and its restoration to the lost semblance of the 
Divinity. Oh! let Him be reverently inquired 
after, devoutly waited on, and most thankfully 
acknowledged in every step of progress from the 
soul’s fresh awakening out of her dark oblivious 
sleep—even to her ultimate attainment upon 
earth and full accomplishment for heaven. 
And that there may be a fuller choir of 
awakened men to advance His honour and 
glory here on earth—and hereafter in heaven 
above—let the saints bestir themselves like 
angels, and the ministers of religion like arch- 
angels strong! And now at length let us have 
a demonstration made of all that is noble in 
thought, and generous in action, and devoted 
in piety, for bestirring this lethargic age, and 
breaking the bands of hell, and redeeming the 
whole world to the service of its God and 
King! 
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LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING. 


HAVE no hesitation in declaring that the 
liberty of prophesying is fallen into 
bondage, and needeth to be enlarged. You 
must shape your discourse by the rule of 
the schools either of Geneva or of Holland. 
You must deal in generalities of doctrine 
which have nothing but dogmatism; or if 
you speak of practice, it must be wide of 
the conscience. If you come home and sift 
the secrecies of the heart, and lay bare 
the errors of the time, paying the tribute of 
your counsel to rich as well as poor—to 
religious as well as irreligious—to nobles, to 
statesmen, to princes, to kings, as well as to 
mechanics, to tradesmen, and to merchants— 
you are suspected for some dangerous one, some 
leveller of distinctions, some radical dissemi- 
nator of sedition. But, in the name of the free 
gospel, is it come to this, that when we address 
a class of men, we should be thought to do them 
an injury? Are your counsels evil things, that 
they should be valued by their fewness? Are 
our rebukes invasions, that they should be 
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watched, not welcomed? I for one conceive 
more highly of my office. I regard it as a 
favour done to a man to tell him of his sins; 
and the oftener I do it, the more love do 
manifest for him. I dare omit no man, nor 
rank of men, because it is my office to love them 
all, and preach repentance and forgiveness to 
all; which certainly were in vain, and simply 
commonplace, unless I might preach previously 
the courses to be repented of and the sins to be 
forgiven. When I look to Paul, and see him 
commencing a high philosophical discourse 
before the Areopagus of Athens—when I see 
the same Paul before a bench of kings, 
preaching to them of righteousness in their 
government of the people, and of temperance 
in their pleasures, and of judgment to come, 
when their judgments were to be reviewed, and 
themselves judged—when I see the same Paul 
melting with a farewell discourse upon the 
desolate shore the Ephesian elders into out- 
bursting lamentations, and pleading for his life 
before tribunals, and in popular assemblies—it 
seemeth to me—and I cannot but express it— 
that of the ancient arts which are lost, the art 
of apostolical preaching is one. 
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